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ADVERTISEMENT. 
a ee 
Scgscrizers whose subscriptions end 
with the close of the year are respectfully 
requested to renew them in time, so as to 
avoid delay in the transmission of the pa- 
per. Their attention is directed to the 
advantages offered to clubs, viz. : 


One copy for one year costs. S250 


Five copies‘** ‘** 66 66 9 60 
Twelve “ “6 66 hd 20 00 
Twenty-five 66 ad hd 40 O6 


An extra copy will be allowed to ey- 
ery person who forms a club of TWELVE 
subscribers. 

Considering the variety, amount, and 
permanent value of the matter contained 
in every number of //arper’s Weekly, it is 
the cheapest periodical ever issued. It 
will be the endeavor of the Publishers to 
render it still more valuable during the 
coming year. They are stimulated to fresh 
effort by a circulation which, amounting 
already to over 


75,000 COPIES, 


is steadily on the increase. 


MY CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Cnrist was born on a Christmas morn, 
And this is a Christmas day, 

It is clear and cold, and the year grows old, 
Soon will it pass away. 

‘“‘The King is dead—Long live the King !"— 

This Christmas day the bells shall ring. 


Christ was born on a Christmas morn, 
And this is a Christian town, 
There’s a fair array on bright Broadway 
Of the walkers up and down. 
God save and bless the merry throng 
Whose hearts are filled with Christmas song! 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1858. 


| A measure sweet, the beautiful street, 


Tis a poem of delicious rhyme ; 
The steady flow of the crowds below 
Is keeping, keeping time. 


| Thank Heaven for this, that I belong 


Where I can hear such Christmas song! 


So here I stand, in this Christian land, 
And look at the crowd below, 

And amid the throng, as it glides along, 
Is a man with locks of snow. 

**Oh, beggar, beggar lame and gray, 

Hast thou to beg this Christmas day? 


“No friendly hand in this Christian land 
Has lain its palm in thine; 

In a kindly way, on this Christmas day, 
Invited thee in to dine. 

Oh, beggar, beggar gaunt and gray, 

Is this for thee no Christmas day? 


‘*TIere I stand with an outstretched hand, 


And view my lonely board ; 
For me doth wait, in silent state, 

A dinner for a lord. 
Come thou, this day, with me and dine, 
And I will give thee rare old wine. 


‘For I have health, and I have wealth, 
And I have friends a score: 
The will’s my own to dine alone 
And think on days of yore; 
And thou, old man, my only guest, 
Shall eat and drink this day the best.” 


‘*Oh, stranger kind, the winter’s wind 
Hath chilled me throngh and thfough; 

Full many a day hath passed away 
Since I was dressed like you: 

And many and many a weary year 

Since I have seen the plenty here! 


‘*Oh, gorgeous wine! its bubbles shine 
Like rubies careless flung ; 

Each beaker brims with silent hymns 
That make my heart grow young. 
Oh, stranger, thou art good and true— 

Here will I live, and die with you!” 


aN 
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HIS USUAL CHRISTMAS VISIT TO His YOU 


‘*Drink deep and free till the bottom you see 
Of every beaker and can, 


| And eat of the best as a welcome guest | 
| My jolly and gay old man. 
I make thee honored here to-day, 


Eat thou, and drink, and go thy way!” 


‘‘Oh! false and vain are the hopes I gain 
From the blushes of thy wine ; 

It brings from the dead the hours that fled 
Can never again be mine. 

Oh! weak, delusive, woeful dream, 

How dark it makes the future seem !” 


‘‘ Adieu! adieu! may the days be few 
That thou may’st have to roam! 

May it please the Lord of his own accord 
To call thee speedily home ! 

Oh! beggar, beggar gaunt and gray, 

‘Tis bad to want on Christmas day. 


‘Christ was born on a Christmas morn, 
And this is a Christmas day, 

It is clear, and cold, and the year grows old, 
Soon will it pass away. 

‘The King is dead—Long live the King !'— 

This Christmas day the bells shall ring. 


“The fire grows bright, while fades the light 
Upon the busy street; 

God bless the fire, I'll draw me nigher 
Unto its cheerful heat. 

The curtains draw and close the blinds, 

Keep out the night and wintry winds. 


“Tis good to dine with glorious wine 
On merry Christmas day; 
‘Tis very sad to be ill-clad 
In winter on Broadway. 
So learn this lesson well, old man; 
Get rich as quickly as you can. 


“Christ was born on a Christmas morn, 
And this is a Christmas day, 

| It is clear, and cold, and the year grows old, 

| oon will it pass away. 

| ‘The King is dead—Long live the King!’"— 








| This Christmas day the bells shall ring.” 
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NOW RICH PEOPLE LIVE IN THE 
COUNTRY IN FRANCE. 
[Our Special European Correspondence. } 


“CHaTEAt pe W——p, November, 1858 

“You are too soon for Paris. You have no- 
thing to dothere. Come here and help us to shoot 
a few hares, and see something of our wie de chateau 
in France.” 

Such was the purport of a letter I reeeived a few 
days ago, and such the kind invitation which is 
the cause of my letter being written from this hos- 
pitable abode ; and I believe my observations from 
the chateau will have greater novelty than any I 
could have given you from the streets of Paris. 
There is really little known of French domestic life 
in other countries. They so seldom admit stran- 
gers to any thing like intimacy, or receive them in 


| their homes—especially their country residences— 


that even in England there is an idea that French 
chateaux are gloomy, uninhabitable, uninhabited 
abodes, where the family live in two or three of the 
smallest rooms during /a belle saison, while Madame 
recruits her purse and her strength for the demands 
of a Paris winter, and Monsieur looks closely after 
his fermiers and their crops of corn, or the vine- 
yards and the wine-making. This may be true of 
those graceless structures which meet the eye in 
traveling on the high-roads in France, so solemn 
and deserted, with an avenue of poplars leading to 
a door which seems as if no one ever had or ever 
could wish to enterit. But here, thirty miles from 
Paris, it is very different; and I am surrounded at 
this moment with every luxury and appliance of 
comfort that wealth and refined taste can procure. 
Shall I first describe the chateau or its inhabit- 
ants? Place mesdames, since they are here in 
the majority. The lady of the house is still young 
enough to be very charming, and as Mademoiselle 
de Z—— had a reputation for beauty and grace 
not often attained in Parisian circles by the un- 
married, The mother and grandmother of this 
lady, with their servants, are now here on their 
annual visit of two or three months. Also a mar- 
ried sister, with her husband, and children, and 
tutor, and governess, etc. I always say there 
never was a country where there were so many 
grandmothers as in France. Every one one meets 
seems to have three or four, whereas in America 
one knows such did exist, but one seldom possesses 
them. Iam sure I never had any. 

My host is a descendant of an old Huguenot 
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family, and himself a zealous Protestant—one of 
that iittle band who, isolated ie of Gath- 


olic Franee, possess mauch in’ r their co-te- 





ligionists in England pes 3 Anjerica. ' I have often | 


tho that 
to Sp Peas mind and character. They are, of 
all nations, the most disposed to doubt and to ex- 
amine, the most matter-of-fact and distrustful of 
what appeais only to the imagination. I wonder 
whether if Henri Quatre, resisting the prompt- 
ings of his own sagacity and the persuasions of his 
counselors, had held fast toe his early faith, he 
could not, with his popular qualities, have made 
it that of the mujority of his subjects? Historians 
say not; but I have my doubts. “The 8 

and Italians, with their ready faith and dreamy 
imaginations, seem natural Roman Catholics; but 
not so the French, There is-a farm belonging to 
my host which was an old residence of the Plessis- 
Mornay’s, the faithful friend and minister of Henri 
Quatre, and to which Madame de Plessis-Mornay 
often alludes in that charming sketch of her hus- 
band’s life which has been published, in the quaint 
old French, among the several volumes of a late 
edition of De Plessis-Mornay’s papers and corre- 
spondence. Ali are interesting ; but particularly 
the narrative of the wife, which breathes the old 
Puritan spirit of devotion to duty under every 
form. The French Protestants, as a class, stand 
out very distinctly in this country, and with a good 
deal of the exclusiveness of a body not possessing 
the sympathies of those around them, and, indeed, 
now regarded with much jealousy and even faintly 
persecuted by the priests and their party. They 
contain among them some of the, most wealthy and 
intellectually distinguished inhabitants of France, 
and their moral good conduct and holy and extens- 
ive charities would be remarkable even in England, 
which is supposed to take the lead in these excel- 
leaces. 

And now for the chateau. It is in the time and 
style of Louis Treize, and in length covers a good 
deal of ground. ‘There is a large entrance-hall, 
paved with marble, with doors to the right and 
left, leading to the principal apartments. The 
former consist of a billiard-room, then a large, 
beautiful drawing-room, the walls hung with old 
Beauvais tapestry representing birds and flowers, 
and the ceiling exquisitely painted to harmonize 
with these and the finely-carved oak doors and 
panels. Separated by corridors is the dining- 
room, also modernized with painted ceiling and 
walls and oak carvings. On the left are the li- 
brary, and the sleeping-rooms and dressing-rooms 
of the family. Those appropriated to guests are 
on the second story, and very comfortable, with 
those luxurious beds only to be found in France, 
where the thick mattress of soft wool is made over 
every year. The suits of rooms are very com- 
plete, those for ladies having each a-dressing-room 
and a maid’s room attached. Those of husbands 
and bachelors are equally comfortable, with an 
English sponging bath in each. The country is 
not very picturesque near the chateau, though 
highly so at a little distance; but there is a park 
with deer and ornamental water, and a kitchen- 
garden, and what they call a Jardin Anglais—a 
sort of wilderness of trees and shrubs—and there 
are noble avenues of old trees in various directions 
around, now rich in their autumnal foliage. 

We had here yesterday a déjeuner de chasse, to 
which all the gentlemen of the neighboring cha- 
teaux were invited, and it presented in the guests 
—as all society must in France, where political 
changes have been so frequent—a great variety of 
parties and positions. There was a Legitimist 
Duke, of one of the oldest and proudest French 
families, who has enormous wealth, and who, with 
two or three feudal ancestral chateaux, has lately 
built a sumptuous one in this neighborhood. -There 
was a scion of another noble house and historic 
name, and who was accompanied by a relative who 
is married to an American lady. He is a good- 
looking young man, and a thorough sportsman. 
In contrast with these was a Duke whose title was 
a creation of the first Napoleon, and who is ene of 


the most amiable and pleasing persons abott the ° 


court of the second. He, too, is allied to Ameri- 
cans; for his sister married the son of one, though 
the name is now Frenchified. There was, too, old 
Monsieur V. t, an Academician and an 

writer, not come to join in the sporting, but fo en- 
joy the society. There was Monsieur de B——, 
an ex-diplomatist of Louis Philippe and an un- 
flinching adherent of the Orleans family, and sev- 
eral other well-known Aabitués of the Parisian clubs 
and beau monde. ‘The usual breakfast-hour of the 
chateau is eleven o'clock, but to accommodate the 
supposed eagerness of our sportsmen it was on this 
occasion an hour earlier. It was a regular repast 
of all the viands of a dinner, with the exception of 
soup. There was tea, and coffee, and wines of all 
sorts. Conversation was general and amusing, 
and the wit genial and exhilarating, avoiding skill- 
fally all serioas or political subjects. The repast 
lasted an howr, and then we watched the sports- 
men off; for, though invited ‘‘to kill hares,” I pre- 
ferred the society of the ladies, The shooting here 
is mostly en battue, which is’ very dangerous, but 
perhaps less so for Frenchmen with their military 
habits. If the word of command is not obeyed, 
and any one leaves the position in which he is 
posted, his risk is very great. 

The only performance of my promise to descant 
in this letter upon the autumnal fashions which I 
can attempt, is to describe the dress of the ladies 
of the house, which is always most recherché, aud 
which I had an opportunity of examining upon my 
return with them to the drawing-room. a belle 
chatelaine was in rich brown taffeta dress; the 
trimming of the sleirt was only three bows of wide 
ribbon, disposed on each side en fablier, and with 
bows of rich silk cord inside the bows of ribbon. 
Long hanging sleeves, with inner ones and cellar 
of plain cambric, and an embroidered muslin cap, 
trimmed with rose ribbons and Valenciennes lace, 
completed her simple and becoming toilette. Her 
sister, Madame de B——, was in a black moire 
dress of similar fashion, and a cap with cherry-col- 
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THE TRIAL OF MONTALEMBERT. 


N a few weeks eleven years will have elapsed. 

since the outbreak of the last great Europe- 
an revolutionary upheaval. History teaches us 
that, in Europe, political convulsions are peri- 
odical. Their periods can not be calculated 
with astronomical certainty; political science 
is, in that respect, less advanced than the sci- 
ence of the heavens. But that revolutionary 
crises do and will recur in Europe at intervals 
falling somewhat short of a generation is now a 
universally admitted proposition. 

The last crisis took place in 1848; the one 
before that in 1830; the preceding one in 1823; 
the one before that in 1815—being, in fact, the 
culmination of an almost incessant series of po- 
litical shocks which had lasted for twenty-three 
years. The general law would appear to be 
that such crises must occur once in every gen- 
eration, but that the same generation never in- 
dulges twice in revolutionary movements. The 
governing principle would seem to be that the 
political systems of Europe are so bad that pop- 
ular outbreaks are the natural refuge of the peo- 
ple; but that, all things considered, the cost and 
suffering caused by insurrections are so severe 
that a generation which has once risen in arms 
against its rulers never desires to repeat the ex- 
periment. These, of course, are mere empir- 
ical propositions: political science is yet too 
rude to test their accuracy. 

Assuming their general correctness, it follows 
that France is at the present moment not far 
from a fresh revolution. Never, since the first 
revolutionary outbreak, has France been quiet 
for eleven years, save only during the long 
reign of that most sagacious of monarchs, 
Louis Philippe. He had learned so much dur- 
ing his long struggle with adversity, and his 
long apprenticeship to his trade, that he was 
able to hold a balance between established au- 
thority and popular aspirations for a period of 
eighteen years. He made very few concessions 
to the people. On the contrary, his government 
was less liberal in 1848 than it had been in 1831. 
But he managed so adroitly to divide his ene- 
mies; he neutralized so much opposition by a 
semblance of free government; he allowed so 
much sedition to exhaust itself harmlessly in 
the papers; he engrossed so much of the public 
attention by his wars in Africa; he secured so 

many popular leaders by a skillful use of mon- 
ey, that he ruled France longer than any ruler 
since the old monarchy, and became, we think, 
an exception to the law of periodicity which 
seems to govern French politics. It does not 
appear that the Emperor is following in his 
track. 

For nearly ten years the pelicy of the Em- 
peror Napoleon III. was characterized by 
matchless sagacity. He left nothing to chance. 
He studied out every combination, watched ev- 
y and faithfully—as 
















success. 
homeless, penn hopeless adventurer; he 
strove to be. nt, and was elected; he 
aimed at and became ror; he 
disliked the Constitation, and hed it; he 
wanted m iy, anid got it he had an old gradge 
against Ru paid it off; he required the 


Hand, and obtained it; he sought to 
ount in Eprope, and garrisoned Rome, 
‘Switzerland, intimidated Spain, and 

wed Germany; he craved personal popu- 
larity, and won at least an outward show of re- 
gard such as no other French ruler since his 
uncle has enjoyed; there was no object, in 
short, on which he set his heart that he did not 
attain. It seems that even in his case, how- 
ever, the old rule was not at fault. Success 
proved a worse teacher than adversity; so un- 
bounded a succession of triumphs damaged his 
intellect and slackened his energy. 

In the month of January of the present year 
he began to make mistakes. He adopted new 
regulations with regard to the press which irri- 
tated every one without really doing him any 
good. He imposed fresh restrictions on per- 
sonal liberty in France. He suffered the army 
to assume an arrogant and domineering tone to 
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his subjects at large. He gravely impaired the 
good feeling existing between himself and the 
British people. He evinced a decided dread of 

ation. He embarked in anwise foreign 
#s, such as the late quarrel with Portugal. 
‘Hé' contrived still further to irritate Austria. 
And now, last of all, he has prosecuted and 
procured the conviction of the Count of Monta- 
lembert, one of the most distinguished men in 
France, ‘the head of the French Church, the 


only man of rank and influence who stood by 


him on the 2d December, 1851—and this, sim- 
ply because the Count had expressed a prefer- 
ence for English liberty as contrasted with 





French servitude. 


-of the penitentiaries. 





comple 
all who havé interests at stake in that quarter 
of the globe to prepare, at any moment, for a 
sudden and overwhelming catastrophe. 





THE LATE HOMICIDE AT AUBURN. 


Tue public are waiting anxiously to hear of 
some steps being taken by the State authorities 
in reference to the homicide of the convict More 
at Auburn. However little sympathy may be 
felt for the convict himself, it is clear that the 
power of inflicting death can not be intrusted to 
the inferior officers of our State prisons, who, 
as every one knows, are occasionally selected 
from the least worthy class of the community, 
and not unfrequently from the very chain-gangs 
If an angry keeper may 
put to death a convict who irritates him, a new 
era in American prison discipline has begun. 

No part of the late tragedy at Auburn was 
calculated to satisfy the public. How came the 
jury to be composed chiefly of prison contract- 
ors? Why was not the doctor’s evidence taken, 
as it should have been, and as he wished it to 
be? How came the coroner to receive the ab- 
surd verdict that the convict’s death was ‘hast- 
ened” by the showering, when every body knows 
that he was a hale, hearty man before he was 
placed under the instrument of torture and 
death ? 

These absurdities are too glaring to pass un- 
noticed by an intelligent people. The public 
feeling imperatively calls for a thorough inquiry 
into the subject; and if the matter is suffered 
to lie over till the meeting of the Legislature, it 
will be all the worse for those who now seek to 
stifle inquiry. 

If the prisons of New York are to be mere 
modern editions of the dungeons of the Inquisi- 
tion, it is right that the people should know the 
fact before they pay any more money for their 


support. . 





THE RIGHT OF VISIT. 


Wuetuer the right of visitation of foreign 
vessels has or has not been abandoned by the 
British Government, is a question which does 
not seem to be settled. The Administration 
assert that Great Britain has abandoned her old 
claim to verify the nationality of a vessel hoist- 
ing a foreign flag. Other authorities aver that 
the abandonment is only simulated, and that 
British cruisers will continue to visit American 
vessels whenever they are so inclined. The 
partisans of this view were much encouraged in 
their belief last week by the news of the board- 
ing of the United States steamer Washington, 
in Nicaraguan waters, by officers of her Majes- 
ty’s navy on that station. But it seems from 
the latest accounts that the British officers, on 
being called to account for their conduct by 
Commodore M‘Intosh, distinctly disclaimed 
the pretension to visit American vessels as a 
matter of right; and asserted that they merely 
went on board the Washington to ask what the 
news was. So that, so far as the principle is 
concerned, the case of the Washington need no 
further be considered. 

The points involved in the contreversy be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, on 
the visitation of vessels at sea, are very simple 
and fewin number. Great Britain asserts that, 
if a vessel is to be exempt from search and 
seizure because she may choose to hoist the 
American flag, a general license may be said to 
have been granted to pirates; for, henceforth, 
every pirate will naturally hoist the stars and 
stripes when pursued, and will thus avoid pun- 
ishment and detection. Therefore Great Brit- 
ain, though yielding the point in deference to 
our Government, still contends that it would be 
well for the principal maritime nations te agree 
upon a system under which it should be lawful 
for the war-ships of any leading nation to visit 
any suspected vessel, no matter what the flag 
she hoisted. To this the United States reply 
that the danger incurred by prohibiting the right 
of search and affording an obvious license to 
maritime evil-doers, is less than the danger 
which would flow to nations like this from the 
adoption of a system which would necessarily 
throw the police of the seas into the hands of 
Great Britain ; that we do not apprehend that 
piracy can be revived, as in the present state of 


commerce it would be very difficult for any pi- . 


rate to find a port at which he could dispose of 
his stolen goods; and that, on the whole, we 
had rather see an occasional slaver or pirate es- 
cape punishment than have oar entire merchant 
navy exposed to detention and insulting search 
at the caprice of any British naval officer. 
Great Britain has agreed to our terms, and 
the search question may be regarded as settled. 
It remains to be seen how the new plan will 
work. It is obvious that, at least fer the pres- 
ent, it will give a remifkable stimulus to the 
African slave-trade. Already it is said that the 
yacht Wanderer, which was seized here as a 
slaver and released through the culpable remiss- 
ness of the United States officials, has landed a 





cargo of fine healthy Africans on the Southern 





gpast. Tp parts of the South the African 
“finde is fr as @ legitimate 
las been. perly ¢losed. 
inion there will be 








of Africans, 4 

$s are forbidden to interfere with 
any ship which owns a set of United States col- 
ors, the only impediment to the active revival 
of the slave-trade will consist in the activity 
and energy of the national vessels which 

detailed to prevent it. Is it presuming shane 
upon past experience to expect that this ty 
will not prevent the example of the Wanderer 
from being successfully imitated by other craft? 








THE JURY SYSTEM. 

Tue absurdity of the jury system in criminal 
cases has again been illustrated in the case of 
Cancemi the burglar and murderer. This man 
‘shot a policeman who caught him in the act of 
robbing a house—shot him dead, and ran away, 
crying out to his pursuers, “Meno shoot!” He 
was four times tried and thrice convicted—twice 
of murder ; the third and last time, through the 
obstinacy or stupidity of some members of the 
jury, of manslaughter. The idea of finding 
Cancemi guilty of manslaughter is too absurd 
to deserve criticism. The only question for the 
consideration of the jury was this—Was Can- 
cemi the man who shot the policeman Ander- 
son? If he was, he was guilty of murder in the 
fullest sense, and of the most aggravated kind; 
if he was not, he was perfectly innocent, and 
certainly the most injured man of the day. As 
to finding him guilty of manslaughter, the jury 
might as well have convicted him of rape. 

Some of the newspapers consider this an in- 
stance of the maladministration of justice. In 
one sense it isso; but not in the ordinary sense 
in which that expression istaken. In the usual 
meaning of the words, justice is maladministered 
here because judges are ignorant, incompetent, 
or corrupt, and because magistrates interfere to 
release criminals from judicial vengeance. But 
none of the advocates for a reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice have ventured to assail 
the principle of the jury system. 

It is, however, to the defects of the jury sys- 
tem in the abstract that the absurdity of Can- 
cemi’s sentence -——and many other failures of 
justice, for that matter—are due. It is evident 
that at least some of the men who sat as jurors 
on Cancemi’s trial were not blessed with com- 
mon sense enough to see that the man was ei- 
ther wholly innocent or else a brutal, unmiti- 
gated assassin. There is no reason to believe 
that they were exceptions to the common rule 
of jurors. “Every one who has had an enlarged 
experience of mankind will certify that three 
out of every five persons who are eligible as jurors 
are deficient either in common sense or in pow- 
ers of reasoning, and that nine men out of ter 
are incapable of weighing the niceties of con- 
flicting evidence and discriminating between 
false and reliable testimony. Yet it is upon the 
decision of such judges that the punishment of 
criminals depends. 

The jury system has served its purpose in 
this world. It was invented by our ancestors 
as a safeguard against royal and lordly tyran- 
ny. It was a grand and a manly invention. 
To have established and maintained it reflects 
honor upon the English. Many and many a 
time it has saved an innocent man from the 
vindictive persecution of the king and his me- 
nials, But in our day it is quite out of place. 
In the days when it was of use judges held of- 
fice at the pleasure of the sovereign, and would 
have been dismissed if they had failed to ren- 
der the judgments he desired. In our day, 
and in this country, there is no sovereign who 
has private interests to serve. Judges are at 
present independent during their term of office. 
When the Constitution is amended, as it will 
be as soon as the people of the State are awak- 
ened to its faults, judges will be wholly inde- 
pendent. 

In either case, it would be safer to intrust to 
them the ultimate decision of criminal cases 
than it is to leave that decision to twelve ig- 
noramuses. They might err, no doubt; but 
they would err far less frequently than men 
who had not their experience to guide them; 
and it is much less likely that they, with their 
long training, would be led away by prejudice 
or passion than that extrinsic influences would 
affect the minds of ordinary jurors. 

These opinions, though by no means new, 
are not yet popular. The time will come, how- 
ever, when they will prevail; and the jury sys- 
tem, which has Jong survived its usefulness, will 
be consigned to oblivion. 


D | ¢ 
THE LOUNGAR. 
TURNSPITTING. 

Ir is pleasant to see that the venerable Knicker- 
bocker has raised its cudgel against what it well 
calls The London Assineum, for its uniform surli- 
ness toward American authors. The difficulty 
with the Atheneum is an old one. It is not aware 
that the world moves. It does not in the least sus- 
pect that American literature may be able to stand 
alone. So the Knickerbocker knocks it pleasantly 
about, and laughs good-humoredly at the clumsy 
depreciation of the ill-meaning journal. 

And why should there be this incessant jealousy 
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and suspicion of American performance on the part 
of England? It almost seems as if the English- 
man, as such, had never forgiven our breaking 
away from the leading-strings of the Mother Coun- 
try—as if he thought there must necessarily be 
something rebellious to all laws in the nature of 
the new country. 

Now it is undoubtedly true that our literature 
smacks greatly of other influences than the pure 
American; and the same thing is relatively true 
of the English, and of all other. The German 
and French influence are perceptible enough in 
modern English literature. But the best spirit of 
all modern literature, in any country whatever, is 
the same. It is a humane, liberal spirit; full of 
sympathy with the human race, and of respect for 
the individual. There were never, for instance, 
three more tremendous democrats—and each in an 
entirely different way—than Carlyle, Buckle, and 
Emerson; and the popularity of certain writers 
and speakers in this country shows plainly enough 
the tendency of public sympathy. It is a purely 
Protestant and hopeful tendency. 

Now that there is any kind of development or 
law in literature the poor old Atheneum never sus- 
pects. That a book is any thing more than a cer- 
tain quantity of paper with more or Jess humor or 
gravity printed upon it,-has not yet penetrated the 
consciousness of the Assineum. Why, it is not yet 
sharp enough to tell what is really Yankee from 
what is not; and actually believes that the books 
of Sam Slick have some kind of relation to some 
kind of life or person at some time known some- 
where upon this continent. 

Now that any Englishman should find any fun 
in the ghastly dreariness of Sam Slick’s “ humor” 
is an individual affair. Nobody can justly com- 
plain of it, whatever his astonishment may be, any 
more than he can properly complain of the clothes 
which the individual John Bull chooses to wear. 
But that any Englishman in London, with weekly 
communication across the Atlantic and with plenty 
of accounts of this country, should really believe 
that there is any such lingo prevalent here as is 
printed in the English critiques of us and our books 
and our doings, is delicious. The English have 
the best reason to know that we are not natural 
fools; but they like to insist upon supposing that 
we talk like such, 

And with this quality of knowledge, and with 
no conception of literature as a science, the London 
Atheneum regularly calls every American book 
“stupid,” ‘‘ dreary,” *‘ trash,” ‘‘ stuff,” etc., etc, 
The Knickerbocker recalls the Assinwum’s notice of 
* Nothing to Wear” (the special bantling of the 
Weekly). ‘After half a column of generalities, 
without any allusion to the poem at all, it ‘ cribs’ 
the whole of it, and ‘returns thanks’ at the close 
of the entertainment whicli, for once, it gives its 
readers, in this wise : ‘ The ballad-writer is said to 
be a Mr. Butler, of New York; and the Yankee 
origin is indeed apparent in jests and local allu- 
sions, neither very funny nor very intelligible to 
London readers. But the nonsense, on the whole, 
is good nonsense; and we have quoted it in order 
that the grave reader may find something in to- 
day’s number of the Atheneum that he may safely 
skip—if he pleases.’ ” 

If that be not an alarming case of humor, where 
shall we look forit? If that be not a lightsome 
elephant, dancing cheerfully among eggs, there is 
no such spectacle to be seen. 

“There was an old woman of Prague, 
Whose words were excessively vague; 
When they asked, ‘Are these caps?" 
She answered, ‘ Perhaps'— 
That oracular woman of Prague." 

But, upon the whole, the neatest specimen of 
Assineum wit is calling Longfellow Mr. Protracted 
Fellow. 

American publishers are naturally beginning to 
omit the notices of the A. from their advertise- 
ments, and American authors have learned to sur- 
vive its sneers. At present the London Atheneum 
is merely the publishers’ circular of the London 

e. 





PERPLEXITY. 
Is it love, or only fancy, 

That my life is so absorbed 
In her being, void of grace, 

” Wayward, wild, and young? 

My life's heaven is strangely orbed, 
Swayed and perturbed by a face, 
Which, like charm of necromancy, 

Over me is hung. 


Dees F. G. remember 


“Cold and clear-cut face, why come you so cruelly 
meek?’ ete, 


F. G. 





A NEW STATUE. 

Ix Philadelphia there is a new statue, by Stein- 
hiuser, lately arrived. It is a boy playing the 
violin, The figure is slight, and lightly draped ; 
one hand draws the bow across the strings, and 
the head, with long hair and youthful beauty, is 
turned.upward toward thesky. It might be called 
Aspiration or Inspiration; for the face and atti- 
tude are full of ecstasy. The work is simple and 
beautiful, and with ease, but without that 
exquisite elaboration which distinguish the statues 
both of Crawford and Powers. There is a spring- 
ing lightness of movement which is very striking, 
as if the force of emotion almost drew the feet from 
the ground, “ New on a heaven-kissing 

"—it is the spirit of remembering its na- 
tive realm, and enchanting its new home. 





STATE MURDERS. 

Is it generally understood that criminals in our 
state prisons are to be punished for misdemeanors 
so. severely that they die under the infliction, and 
the only public criticism consist of a paragraph in 
some newspaper? Two or three weeks since a 


that he died in three minutes after it was over. 
Nobody is guilty of course. In this sensitive 





and boasting century and country a prisoner is 
tortured in a manuer to disgrace the Inquisition, 
and universal silence closes in. It used to be 
“only a Jew” that suffered—now it is “only a 
nigger.” Suppose it had been Huntington at 
Sing Sing, or Tuckerman at Wethersfield, who 
had been so put to death, should we ali have for- 
gotten it the next minute? ~Should we not have 
had protests and investigations, and reports and 
meetings, to inquire into the management of our 
prisons? Suppose some miserable filibuster had 
been done to death in a Cuban or Nicaraguan pris- 
on, would not our wrath have been exhilarating to 
behold ? 

It is to be hoped that the new Governor and 
Legislature will tind time to ask a little about this 
extraordinary event ; at least to ascertain if it be 
extraordinary, or whethér, because criminals are 
sometimes supposed to be brutes, it is considered 
necessary to put them in charge of brutes. What 
prison-life and discipline may be in England we 
have all learned from Charles Reade’s ‘‘ Never too 
late to Mend.” What it is in New York we have 
learned from the shocking homicide at Auburn. 





A PURITAN IDYL. 

LoxGFELLow’s new poem has now been fully 
admired and abused. And yet abuse it as the 
sharpest criticmay, he can not prevent his inward 
eye from seeing the lovely range of pictures that 
glimmer along the nmusic, like retlections in a lim- 
pid brook. The picturesqueness of the poem is 
very striking, and Mr. Ehninger has drawn a se- 


‘ries of very happy illustrations which have been 


faithfully photographed by Brady; and which, 
with the proper text, will be issued immediately 
by Rudd & Carleton, making one of the most unique 
and beautiful holiday volumes ever published. In 
fact, the drawings are conceived and executed in 
such perfect sympathy with the spirit of the poem, 
and of the time and manners it describes, that they 
are a living commentary upon the verse, and will 
be always valuable as works of art. ‘Ihe artist 
has infused the sweetness and heroic simplicity of 
the story into each picture; and as the style has 
the advantage of exactly reproducing the design, 
every copy is, as it were, especially illustrated by 
the artist's own hand. Mr. Ehninger has achieved 
a great success. The figure of Standish is admira- 
ble, and the scene in the council is full of charac- 
teristic Puritan heads, most faithfully elaborated. 
The eye glides satisfied and delighted from the in- 
terview of Miles Standish, the wooer, with the 
scribe John Alden, to the exquisite pastoral of 
Priscilla (the comely Puritan Luropa) with Miles 
Standish, the friend, and handsome John Alden, 
the bridegroom. 





THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 


—SALvTATORY addresses, from 
“ Grieasvitie, Prxe County, Iiiro1s. 

“ ALMIGutTy LounGer, —W hat an incorrigible autocrat 
your great good humor, inexhaustible patience, profound 
wisdom, and extensive acquaintance seems to have ren- 
dered you. At once kind and conciliatory, arrogant and 
cruel, thou art indeed the myth of marvelous proportions 
—the great among the great, the small among the little.” 


And three more pages. This, however, seems to 
be suflicient. . 





—The Lounger’s friends who knock their heads 
against the stars are getting at loggerheads. 
Thus: 

“on, JupiTer! 


“* The Lounger’s Jupiterian correspondent is slightly 
in error in his calculations. Jupiter is indeed quite a 
sizable planet—some fourteen hundred times as large as 
the earth. Men, etc., in order to be in proportion, must 
be fourteen hundred times as large, not fourteen hun- 
dred times as long, with other dimensions in proportion ; 
or say, rejecting fractions, eleven times as long, wide, 
and high. The man, then, instead of being a mile and 
a half high, is only about sixty-five feet, and his cigar is 
about the size of a bed-post. 

“The small error of our friend is that he has made 
objects 2,500,000,000 times the size of corresponding 
things on earth, instead of 1400. Vix." 





—On the other hand, the intrepid aerial voyager 
and our special correspondent from the stars does 
not delay sending us the latest from Saturn. The 


Lounger supplies a few stars, in order to make the | 


letter light enough to shine within limits: 


“ Dzarz Louncer,—With the view of procuring you 
the tidings you desire from Saturn, Mercury, and neigh- 
borhood, I have just made a‘ fancy flight’ to those two 
planets, taking the little asteroid * Ceres’ in my way. 

“ You will scarcely be surprised at my having accom- 
plished so immense a journey in the short time that has 
elapsed since my ‘ Last from Jupiter’ when you consider 
how infinitely swifter my mode of conveyance was than 
any thing that ever has been or will be used on earth— 
yea, than crawling electricity itself. 

*. . - . * . * 

“When approaching Saturn I bore in mind that, dur- 
ing my late visit to Jupiter, I had found its atmosphere 
seo much impregnated with original caloric as to require 
but little aid from the sun's rays to be made genial to 
earth-human sensations; and hence I concluded that in 
Saturn also, though his distance from the sun is double 
that of Jupiter, the natural warmth of the atmosphere 
would amply compensate for the decrease of power the 
sun's rays had sustained in traveling so far. Again, on 
my way to Mercury, I prepared myself to find an inverse 
state of things; to wit, an atmosphere almost void of ca- 
loric, and hence capable of cooling down to the exact re- 
quirements of men from all planets even the fiercest 
darts its fiery neighbor could send. In both instances 
my conjectures were borne out by the facts."’ 


He had naturally rather a contemptuous opinion 
of beings only a thousand times larger than men 
after associating with those who were fourteen hun- 
dred times that size: 

“ But when I had arrived at my destination, and Sa- 
turnian realities were before me; when, by trigonomet- 
rical survey, I found a Saturnian gentleman to measure 

isely one th d times myself (though I stand six 
feet two in my stockings); when every object I fell in 
with, animate and inanimate, was of such huge elevation 
that, let me strain my eyes and stretch my neck ever so 
much, I could not make out what it was, except from a 
distance and through a spy-glass; then I forgot all about 
the still greater bulk of men and things on Jupiter, and 
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aby awoke from an overwhelming sense of awe to think . 
with pity and contempt of that puny ball faintly flicker- FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL, 
ing yonder near the sun, called the earth, and of that dot FRANKLIN SQUARB, _ Saturday, Dec. 18, 1858. 


which I knew to exi-t on it—New York, with its swarm 
of conceited human atoms." 


The Lounger will try to find room next week 


for the excursion to Saturn's ving—a little relaxa- 
tion which our correspondent allowed himself. 





—It seems that Henrietta gave Nemo a chaplet 
of flowers; among them a sprig from a cedar-tree, 
which says, ‘‘I live for thee.” Thereupon Nemo 
falls into uncontrollable verse, of which this is a 
strain: 

“*T live for thee’—expressive phrase! 
Exciting wonder and amaze, 
That woman, lovely woman fair, 
Should thus her love for me declare." 


That, also, would appear to be enough. 





* RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, December 6, 1858, 

‘Messrs. Warren & Broturrs,—You will confer a 
Great favor on me by letting me know who is the ‘ bidg- 
rapher’ who drew the picture of Bolivar, as given in 
your Weekly December 4, 1853, page 771. 

“As a citizen of one of the republics founded by the 
‘Liberator,’ I feel an interest in knowing the elegant 
and witty writer who has presented your many readers 
with such important iuformation of the indoor life of that 
great man. Yours very truly, Cc. C. M." 


—Histoire de Bolivar, par Gen. Ducoudrey-Hol- 
stein; continuée jusqu’ & sa mort, par Alphonse Vi- 
ollet (Paris, 1851). 


—This is a genuine challenge, which the Loun- 
ger emphatically declines. He thinks, however, 
that Chaucer is a good writer, and that Milton has 
produced some creditable verses: 


“ CINCINNATI, December 1, 1858. 

‘“*Mz. Lounern,—I am a lover of the British poets; 
there is not one of them who does not possess beauties; 
but every man has his favorites, and I have mine. 

‘Shakespeare and Byron are two gentlemen with whom 
I am very intimately acquainted, though if I see them 
three times a day I shake hands with them, and discover 
some new virtues in them. Shakespeare, of course, we 
must allow Prince of Poets; that he has numerous faults 
is admitted, but that his beauties are more numerous his 
fame avows, Perhaps I have had the pleasure of gor- 
geously feasting on the most elegant conceptions of these 
two poets, I know that some will question the propriety 
of naming them on the same page, but this I aliow to Le 
the effects of prejudice. 

** Now I say that in the use of language Byron is equal 
to Shakespeare, and often superior to him; that Manfred 
is as well drawn a character as we find in Shake: peare; 
that, as a poetical composition, Shakespeare has not writ- 
ten any thing to compare with *Childe Harold." Mr. 
Lounger, if you decline to answer these, perhaps some 
Lounger-admirer may take your part. I demand proof, 
and will give the same in maintaining my position. 

* Brron.” 





—E. A. §., from New Orleans, sings of Autumn: 


* Fading 
Are the leaves, 
The autumn leaves; 
Soon they'll forsake the parent tree. 
Like them our lives are doomed to be; 
Like them our mortal frames are made; 
Though we may flourish yet we'll fade.” 





—The Lounger is greatly obliged to the singing- 
birds who make an aviary of his Letter-box. But 
does it ever occur to any impartial spectator that 
lounging, under certain circumstances, must be a 
serious business ? 





—Nebuchadnezzar, of ‘‘ Louisianna,” forgets 
that the Lounger considers that literary inquiry 
settled. 





“ Nasnvitie, Texxassec, November 20, 1858. 

“Dear Lovncer,—Iu vour issue of to-duy you speak 
of the addition of Lytton to the name of Bulwer—as I al- 
ways supposed it was; but you seem to give us the idea 
that he was born ‘Edward Lytton Bulwer-Lytton’'—a 
compound which we American youth, at least, don't un- 
derstand. I thought that he was born ‘ Edward Bul- 
wer,’ and after (in marhood) added, himself, Lytton 
to his name, as others did ‘Sir... Now, two questions 
in regard to this wonderful homogeny : 

* First, If the gentleman was born of husband and wife 
(in this country), his surname, as last name, would be 
that of the father—in this case Bulwer. Why is it not 
so in Europe? Do they assume both names of their par- 
ents by law, or custom, or self-privilege? 

** Second. What is the rule er law regulating the names 
of Lords (we are ‘ Sovereigns’ here, we don't understand 
it), and Baronets, and great men generally? 

“Dear Lounger, if you will inform us on this subject 
you will be doing a good service to the young minds who 
sometimes ask Why ? Dana Ena." 

—The novelist’s father was named Balwer and 
his mother Lytton. He was called Edward Lytton 
Bulwer. Upon the death of his maternal grand- 
father Edward succeeded to his estate and added 
the maternal name to his own. He, however, 
often omits the middle Lytton, as in the preface to 
the “‘Caxtons,” in 1849, where he puts only the 
initials E. B. L. 





—Will N. R., the Lounger’s special correspond- 
ent from the stars, have patience? 





—Forcible Feeble, of Stafford County, Virginia, 
is a sarcastic wag ; but he must not think to hide 
his light under a bushel. When he asks for the au- 
thorship of the verses he communicates, his burn- 
ing blushes betray him. Could any reader doubt 
for a moment that the following lines were by 
Forcible Feeble himself? 

‘*Here I lies where nobody knows, 

An’ me sperit at aise is; 
Wid de lid o° me eyes an’ de tips ev me toes 
All turned up to de daisies.” 





“ Baven Cottzor, 1858. 
“My Dear Louncrr,—In speaking of Mr. Everett, in 
the Weekly of November 27, you say, ‘He is also an 
orator of fame greater than that of any American.’ Isn't 
Mr. Everett an American ? 
“ Respectfully, Winx.” 
—Mr. Everett is an American. The insertion 
of the word ‘“‘other” after “any” will perhaps il- 
luminate the difficvl+- 
> 





Tux past week has been a quiet one in business as well 
as in financial circies, Toward the close of the week, 
forvign exchange stiffened up, in consequence of the want 
of commercial bills; the best banker's exchange is held 
at 1093 @ j for sterling, and 5.12} @ 132 for francs. The 


* drain ot gold to the South continues. There is, however, 


no change in the value of money which we quote at 4, for 
call loans; 44 @ 5) for the best ninety days paper, en- 
dorsed ; 5 @ 6, urst-class single name paper; eas. four 
and six months approved paper. 

In stocks the business has been, as usual, confined to 
the members of the Board. There is no material change 
in prices since last week, with the exception of Hlinois 
Central, which, on re of great discouragement in 
England, has fallen ve per cent. here. The market 
generally is dull and inanimate. 





WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 


Naw Yous, Saturday, Dee, 18, 1858 
Tue Wholesale Prodace ts have been rather 
more active for Flour and at somewhat firmer 
prices, Corn, Rye, Darley 3 have been very lightly 
dealt in, parties di about prices, Oats have 
request Peeeere ates od, fair inquiry 
— for Cotton, Cole ope Olassea, Hops, 
pirits-Turpentine, Linseed Oil, and isky at our re- 
vised quotations... .Provistons heavily, but for 
Hog Products the Market closed briskly and yantly 
.-.-Hay, Hemp, Seeds, Rice, Tobacco, and Hides were 
quiet. ...Tallow was in better panoest, © sad was dearer 
Wool continued in lively at strengihening 
rates... Trade in Dry Goods has been very tame during 
the week. The demand has been quite limited. Desir- 
able fabrics, however, have not = the mar- 
ket, and prices of such have been we Supported 
We append a revised list of the closing quotations for 
the leading articles: 


Unsound State Flour, per DLL........ $360 @ $420 
545 




























Superfine to extra State, per barrel... 425 @ ‘ 
See aes Ya cohen 435 @ 500 

Extra Western a ae 40 @ 8S 
Fancy to extra et 530 « 775 
Extra Cana(ian, per barrel bu 6 30 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per 480 8 75 
Fine to pore Rye Flour, per bbl. 3% @ 410 
Corn Meal, rrel...... wessteean - 84 @ 410 
White Whext, a bushel...... - 118 @ 150 
Red Wheat, per bushel ........ 6 @ 128 
Mixed Western Corn, per — 7% @ 764 
Rye, per bushel .........s0-050 7 @ 3 
Rarley, per bushel........ 70 24 
Western Oats, per bashel . o3 $ 5S 
State Oats, per bushel... .. 8 @ di 
Jersey and l’enn, Oats, per bushel, 6 @ 48 
Southern Oats, per bushel. ... 4 @ 45 
Cotton, middlings, per pound 12 @ 12% 
Mess J’ork, per barrel,,.... 1750 @ 1800 
Prime Pork, per barrel. . 137 @ — 
c wey ad Mess Beef, ms barrel. 750 @ 900 
Cut Meats, per md... “ae ot 
Lard, pied. ee lui @ ile 
State ter, per’pound, 16 @ 26 
Western Butter, per poun 12 19 
Cheese, of peers see 8) oF 
Rice, per 100 pounds 275 887 
Rio Coffee, per pouy %@ i3 
Cuba Sugar, per pound . u@ Tt 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon. ee 20 @ 27 
New Orieans Sugar, per pound eee 6 @ 8 
New Orleans Molasses, per gallon . a @ 86 
Hyson ‘I eas, per pound ,...... 2% @ 5S 
Oolong Teas, psr pound....... 6 @ ies) 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon ° eee —- @ 2o4 
Hops, hew, per pound........... ee %’@ i 
Hops, per pound, SOE vs cccvcrnaeane’ 4@ 7 
May, per 100 pounds............... : 6 @ 80 
Tallow, per pound... ...........00005 iu@ _ 
Crude Turpentine, per 250 pounds ... 3875 @ =_ 
Spirits Ly per gallon ....... 484 @ 0 
Tar, per barrel... 6.666. .5ccceeeeeees 22 @ 215 
Common Kosin, per 3i0 pounds ...... iw @ - 
Linseed Oil, » per GAN, . 2... .esceere 63 @ cs 
Kentucky Tobacco, per pound ..,.... 6 @ 14 
Seed Leaf Tobacco .........4..6.0005 6 @ 25 
American Ficece Wool, per pound.... su @ 56 

“ Pulled Wool ...........0+ 324 @ 45 

The Live Stock Market last Wednesday was more act- 
ive for Beeves, at firmer prices.... Milch Cows were 
quiet, as were also Veal Calves .... Sheep and Lambs 
were less plenty and were cearer....Swine were in live- 
ly d at improved prices, 


The reported receipts of re Stock during each of the 
last two weeks compares as follows: 
Weok ending Week ending 
Dee. 6 Lec. 1. 


Beeves..... 2,074 80.6 
Milch Cows 215 125 
Veal Calves... 





Sheep and Lambs - O.116 6.727 
BOING co ccccscccccecctocces 19,018 16.8.2 
The range of prices eieerting to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to premium Beeves, per pound... $ 7 @ # 11 
Common to ex. Mileh pir catekte % 00 @ Gu 
Veal Calves, per pound ............%5 4@ 
Sheep and Lambe, per head FP - 22 @ 800 
pound ..-.. bee 5 @ 12 
Live Swine, per pound, . .. mecave obtes 56 @ 6 
7” RR cD yas ° 6 @ 
Roasting Pigs, each.......... s0¢0ccee 1m @ 200 


The Country Produce Markets were quiet, with, gen- 
erally, fuir supplies, and no very remarkable chavges in 
prices. 

WuocesaLe Priors onrainep uy PRropuckne ar Wasu- 

ineton Mauxer 

Apples, new, per barrel.............. $2 00 4 $500 
Grapes, per pound.... 18 
Chertouts, per bushel, . 8 by 4 875 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel . 4 
Peanuts, per bushel .. 
Beans, per burhel .... 
Votatoes, per barrel ...... 
Potatoes, sweet, per barre! 
Onions, per barrel ... 
Turuips, per barrel. 
Beets, per bariel ..... 








. Soup, per dozen buncher 
Genk: per 100 bunches. . 
Caulifiowers, per 100 . c. 
Parsley, per 100 bunches. nb008 06 669000 

Fegan . and N. J., per dozen .... 
—_ Ww At. per dozen 
Chickens, per pair 





Fowls, per =: cose se 6@ 

* Fowlas, per Ceerccesoed eseerers “ @ 7 
Geere, eac’ faannsn cons nates es 7 3 100 
Turke per pou Crane sapecccocsess 8 19 
Wild ° Turkeys, per pound ........ pose 0” @ 13 
© POM esc ccccsscccccccoces © @ -1h 
= Diack, per pair... .....-eeeee a ui @ Ww 
ad widgeon, per pair...........- @ at 
“* wood, per pair........+--+++- aT @ 60 
Pigeons, per dozen ......... deecceves 150 @ 175 
re per dozen....... spevccees 800 @ 3m 

Partridge, per pair..... Se tcedeossoes “wb @ 7 
Snipe, Brant, per dozen .........++-++ 6 @ 15 
Plover, per dowen,...........+++ ww tu 6 eae 
Rabbits, per pair.............+.- os «€6«6lC OS 8T 
Squirrels, each. ............seeeeeees $ @ 5 
Venison, per pound...., SPececccecece 6 @ 10 
Bear's Meat, per pound ..........06-. we 2B 






































CHRISTMAS. 


In wishing our friends a merry Christmas, we 
present them with four pictures of the season — 
gathering evergreens in the forest for chapel or 
ball room; the Christmas-tree with its wonderful 
foliage and fruit, more popular among children 
than the ripest peaches or ruddiest apples; the 
well-filled stocking at the foot of the bed; and last 
of all, the Christmas out of doors, with poor shiv- 


e ri iw creatures cowering unde 1¢ storm, Many or | 
ring creature ring under the st . f 


them, perhaps, with ‘nowhere to go.’’ Let all 
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CHRISTMAS—GATHERING EVERGREENS. 


who propose to spend a merry Christmas at home, 
with a Christmas-tree and sports of all kinds, think 
of the poor people who on that Christmas night 
have no warm fire to sit by, and no home to call 
their own. 

Time was when it was unlawful to keep Christ- 
masin New England. A penal enactment, we are 
told, actually forbade the pilgrims and their chil- 
dren from keeping Christmas; so closely was the 
day connected in their minds with the rites of the 
Church which they had reason to regard as their 


| oppressor. In these Middle States and in the South 





Christmas Day has always been a popular holiday. | 


Nowhere, perhaps, in the world is Christmas so | 


heartily enjoyed as in New York. Every one re- 
members the lines: 


“Hark! the merry bells chiming from Trinitv 
Charm the ear with their musical din, 
Telling all throughout the vicinity 
Holiday gambols are now to begin. 
Friends and relations, 
e With fond salutations, 
And warm gratulations, 
Together appear; 


| 


While lovers and misses, 

With holiday kisses, 

“Greet merry Christmas 
And happy New Y« 


It seems a question whether the Yule-log was 
ever introduced into this country as a necessary 
part of the Christmas ceremonies. 
says: 


One authority 


‘“**Twas Christmas eve! the supper board was spread, 
The fire blazed high, with logs of hickory fed.’ 


Others, however, speak of the Yule-log as being 

















THE CHRISTMAS-TREE. 
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selected some weeks before from the forests. Ti 
is known that the Yule-log must be something enor- 
mous in size—so large as to blaze brightly and 
y in the hearth until the feast is ove Iler- 

8 the following song on the subject: 


art's desiring 
r's brand 


f the world seems to be—as on Thanksgiving Day 
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HIS PRESENTS. 
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Wilson.—In the House, eed ns naa of toe 

rts, etc., the Watrous impeachment case was en 
wa discussed by Messrs. Ward, Cochrane, Vallan- 
digham, Bryan, Reagan, and Bingham. 

On Wednesday, 15th, in the Senate, various petitions 
were presented. The Senate declined to call up Mr. 
Clingman's Clayton-Bal wer reselution by £5 to 24; also 
the Pacific Railroad Bill by 24 to 24; then went into 
Executive Session.—~In the Honse notices of bills to 
alter the tariff were presented. The Watrous impeach- 
ment case was taken up, and, after a speech by Mr. 
Stephens, of Georgia, the House resolved, by 111 to 92, 
that the evidence was insufficient to warrant the im- 
peachment of Jndge Watrous, The case of the contested 
election in the Tikird Congressional District of Baltimore 
was then taken tp; pending discussion on which the 
House adjourned. . 

On Thursday, 16th, in the Senate, Senator Wilson 
introduced resolations providing for the election of Ter- 
ritorial officers in Arizona (referred); and inquiring 
respecting the all fanding of slaves from the Wan- 
derer. Senator C an attempted to bring up his res- 
olution for the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 
but was opposed by Senator Mason; leave refused by °S 
to 22. A-speech on the Pacific Railroad was made by 
Senator Bell. Mr. Townsend Harris was permitted to 
receive presenis from the British Government. Other 
routine busi was t ted.——In the House the 
Baltimore contested election case was taken up, and, by 
108 to 90, Mr. Whyte was allowed to be heard on the 
floor. A resolution to declare the election void was ta- 
bled by 106 to 97. The House having gone into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the State of the Union, and the 
subject of pensions to officers and soldiers engaged in the 
war of 1812 was discussed by Messrs. Phelps, Savage, 
Nichols, Burnet, Ritehie, Mason, and Dewart. 


THE FIRST SHAD OF THE SEASON. 


An affray took place on 18th, in Washington, between 
Hon. Mr. English, of Indians, and Hon, Mr. Montgom- 
ery, of Pennsylvania. The Timea says: ** The parties 
met for the first time this session on Saturday, at the 
corner of Fourteenth Street and the Avenue. As they 
approached each other, English, ignorant of any ill-feel- 
ing existing, said, ‘ How are you, Montgomery? I am 
gind to see you; at the same time extending his hand, 
which Montgomery declined, saying, ‘I speak to no 

uppy, Sir!’ English immediately struck him with a 
tor lignum-vite sword-cane across the head, knocking 
him partially down and inte the gutter, and breaking the 
stick. English stood with a piece of the stick an 
swor!—which had been drawn, not intentionally, but 
the force of the blow—while Montgomery rose with a 
brick in his hand, which he, however, threw down, and 
Englis': walked off After English had gone some fif- 
tecu paces Montgomery again picked up the brick and 
threw it at English, who attempted to dodge behind a 
post. A piece of the brick struck English’s boot-heel, 
but did no 

“* Montgomery proceeded to a magistrate’s office and 
procured a writ for English, while the Jatter returned to 
his room near yy. himself, and then continued 
his walk. Hearing that Sadtncenesy bet sworn out a 
writ, English also proceeded to the o' and gave bail 
for his ap nce at court. Montgomery sent En 
word by the Lieutenant of Police that he would 
him, ‘ but not with weapons.’ Montgomery weighs up- 





ward of two hundred pounds, and is regarded the stont- 
est man in Congress. Pngliah weighs about one hundred 
and fifty.” 


THE RIGHT OF VISIT CORRESPONDENCE. 
We make the following extract from the British Gov- 
ernment’s dispatch renouncing the right of visiting 
American vessels: 
- “Iler Majesty's Government, -anxions to remove all 
possible repetition of the acts which appear to have 
cansed 8> much excit-ment in the United States, and 
whch might, if repeated at this moment, be detrimental 
to the good relations of the tw» countries, have seut fur- 
ther orders to the officers commanding the Cuban squad- 
ron te discontinue the search of any vessels of the United 
Stites until some arrangement, in the sense I have 
pointed out, shall be made by your lerdship with the 
*United States Government, or declined on their part. 
“Shon'd the Government of the United States not 
think fit to adopt some mutual regulation by which the 
officers of both States shall be enabled to verify the na- 
tio :ality of a suspicious sip, without offense to its crew 
or its country, her Majesty’s Gov-rnment will deeply re- 
gret Chat an opportunity has been lost to secure, honora- 
bly and forever, the two nations from those vexatious 
and irritating controversies which are inevitable as long 
as the letter of international law is made inflexibly to 
override those measures which experience and common 
sense fF ad as y for the security of life 
and property on the high seas. I am, etc., et~.. 
** MALMESDURY. 





“Lorp Napien, ete., ete.” 
THK PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 

From Mr. Cass's letter in reply we clip the following: 

“The President is aware of the abuses to which the 
fraudulent assumption of the flag of one Power by the 
citizens or subjects of another may give rise, and he 
deeply regrets that the flag of the United States has ever 
been prostituted to unworthy purposes by such a repre- 
hensible proceeding. At the same time he entertains a 
sivong conviction that the occasional abuse of the flag of 
any nation is an evil far less to be deprecated than would 
be the establisi t pret like this, w hich is in- 
compatible with the freedom of the seas. But, while 
avowing this conviction, he instructs me to say that the 
United States are not less solicitous than Great Britain 
that a remedy should be found for this false employment 
of national colors, to which Lord Malmesbury refers in 
just terms of condemnation; and the President, though 
not prepared to make any suggestions upon the subject, 
is yet ready to receive any propositions which the Lrit- 
ish Government may feel disposed to make, and to con- 
sider them with an earnest hope that the object may be 
safely and satisfactorily attained. 

“But while communicating to hie lordship these fa- 
vorable sentiments of the President, it is due to the occa- 
sion to say that there are grave difficulties in the way of 
reconciling any kind of examination, looking to the de- 
tention of vessels, with that entire immunity which is so 
dear to the people of the United States and so {...portant 
to all commercial nations. It is a practical question 
who-e solution requires much ti consideration ; 
and all the assurance that can now be given by this Gov- 
ernment is that it shall be discussed with an anxious de- 
sire that it may be so adjusted as to prevent the evil to 
be complained of, while at the same time the ocean shall 
be left free to the merchant vessels of all nations, each 
ae its own police without the interference with 
others."’ 


VOYAGE OF THE “ WASHINGTON.” 


The steamship Washington, of the Nicaragua line, ar- 
rived at this port last week fyom San Juan del Norte and 
Aspinwall. She left New York on the 7th of November, 
and arrived at San Juan on the 18th; learning there 
that the Hermann had not touched at San Juan del Sur, 
she proceeded after a week's delay to Aspinwall. Part 
of lier passengers—such of them as had money to pay 
their traveling expens 4 to San Franciseo—were taken 
to Panawa and shipped on board the Pacific Mail Com- 
pany's steamer, ‘The remainder, greatly exasperated 
ant distressed at the treatment they had received, were 
brought back to New York. While at San Juan the 
Wuwhington was boarded by two officers of I. B. M. ship 
Vulorous. who questioned Captain Churchill very closely 
about bis passengers, ete., etc, Fing-oflicer M‘Intosh 
prouptly r-monstrated against te interference, and a 
correspoadence ensued between him and the British off- 
cer in command, which, we are acsured, ended satisfac- 
tovily to all partes concerned. The presence of Sir Will- 
iam Gore Ouseley on board the Valorous gives an im- 
portance to this visit of British officers to an American 
ship which it would not otherwise possess. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE ON THE SUBJECT. 

Dispatches from Commodore M‘Intosh state that after 
the steamer Washington was boarded by the British offi- 
cers, he demanded explanations, when Captain Aldham 
discluimed any intention to exercise the right of searel, 
saying he had.merely boarded the Washington to get the 











news: in other words, he had merely made the vessel a 
friendly visit, the sazpe as our own officers make to Brit- 
ish vessels) Sir William Gore Ouseley and his secretary 
have explained the matter pretty much in the same way. 
The prominent fact occurs in the correspondence that 
Kingdon Mr: Ouscley'd eecretary eaid the British had 
ki Mr. Ouseley's secretary e 

abandoned the right of search, and that therefore the 
visit was not made under it. Commodore M‘Intosh 
thinks the explanation of the Briti+h, in respect to the 
visit of the Washington, satisfactory, frank, and fair. 


SENATOR DOUGLAS ON CENTRAL AMERICA. 
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treaty, by which Great Britain had secured to herself an 
equal interest with the United States in the affairs of 
Central America. In the course of these remarks, he 
related a conversation that once took place between Mr. 
Bulwer and himself, at Washington, on the subject of 
the Central American treaty. Mr. Bulwer said he 
thought the treaty a good one, because it was reciprocal: 
the two cont: countries had equal privileges. “I 
a * said Mr, **to consider the treaty a good 
if I could have a little amendment added to it.” 
“What is that:*’ asked Mr. Bulwer. * Why,” said I, 
** the secures equal rights to Great Britain and 
the United States in Central America; and after * Central 
America," I would have inserted the words, ‘and Asia.’" 
* But,” said he, ** you have no interest in Asia” Said 
I, “you have none in Central America.” *! But,” says 
he, in, **you have no right in Asia.” ‘* Very well,” 
I replied, ‘and we don't mean that Great Britain shall 

ever establish any right in Central America.” 
THE LANDING OF THE “ WANDERER’S” CARGO. 
The Savannah Republican of 15th says: “* The rumor 
which we announced in the Republican of Saturday rel- 
ative to the landing of a cargo of Africans on the coast 
or islands near Brunswick, we regret to learn is borne 
out by many circumstances, which, though not strictly 
proof, are sufficient to carry convietibn to any mind 
that this unlawful deed has been perpetrated. They 
were landed, we hear, on Jekyl Island. for which priv- 
ilege it is said the negro traders pa d $15,000, and that 
a steam-boat from this city went down and brought one 
hundred and fifty of them past Savannah and up the riv- 
er to a plantation, from whence they were scattered over 
the coun’ It is said the cargo consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty; but it is difficult to believe so small a 


M any. 
peor to be from the native officials at St. 
elena, but they lack the necessary seals. 
“The report of the landing having come to the ears of 
Joseph Ganahl, Esq., t Attorney, he found that 
three persons had arrived in the Florida boat on Wed- 


necessary 
arrest. names, as istered at the City Hotel, 
are Juan Rajesta, N. A. Brown, and Miguel Aguirvi, 
all hailing from New Orleans. As soon as it was report- 
ed that the arrest had been made, Mr. Ganahl 
was a ed to know what bail was necessary, to which 
he fed that it was not a bailable case, as the arrest 
was for piracy. They were put in jail, and, we under- 
stand, are provided with every thing of the best.” 
RETURN OF THE ‘‘ NIAGARA,” 

The United States steam frigate Niagara, which left 
Charleston on the lJth of September, with the Africans 
taken from the slaver Echo, returned to this port last 
week from her philanthropic mission. The Niagara ar- 
rived at Monrovia on the 8ih of November, and landed 
her dusky passengers at that port, together with provi- 
sions, clothing, and other stores furnished for their sup- 
port and comfort by the American Colonization Society. 
Seventy-ore of the negroes had died on the passage, leav- 
ing but 2:0 out of the original number received on board 
at Charleston. 


SPIRIT-KISSES. 
The Pawtucket Gazelte reiates the following pleasant 
incident of spiritual communication: ** An enthusiastic 


believer was relating to a skeptic the spiritual perform- 
ances to which he could testify, and among other things 
eaid that on a certain occasion the spirit of his wife, who 
had been dead several years, returned to him, and, seat- 
ing herself upon his knee, put her arms around him and 
kiseed him as much to h.s gratification as she used to 
when living. ‘You do not mean to say,’ remarked the 
skeptic, ‘that the spirit of your wife really cmbraced 
‘ou and kissed your’ ‘No, not exactly that, replied the 
liever, * but her spirit took poxsession of the yota 
female medium, and through her embraced and kissed 
me.’ We presume that believers are often as willingly 
deceived as this man was.” 
PERSONAL. 

Lieutenant-General Scott sailed last week in the Mari- 
on, for Charleston. Me declined the military escort which 
was tendered him the day previous. He was accompa- 
nied to the steamship by G. W. Blunt, Moses H. Grin- 
nell, Mr. King, and a few other friends. Unknown to him 
@ squad of the Life Guards, under General Wool, pro- 
ceeded to the pier, and fired a salute of thirty-two guns 
when the steamer eailed. Several humdred people as- 
sembled and cheered, and the General wave: his hat 
from the upper deck. He goes to inspect the fortifi- 
cations of Charleston, Key West, New Orleans, aud oth- 
er southern cities. 

The trial of Thomas Allibone and Thomas A. New- 
hall, on a charge of conspiracy against the stockholders 
of the Bank of Pennsylvania, terminated on Saturday 
by a verdict of acquittal, given by the jury without 
leaving their box, The rict Attorney abandoned 
the case, and the court instructed the jury to find for 
toons Washing d f the Boston J 

¢ Washington corresporident of the ton 

referring to the operatic le, writes: **When Lo 
Napier went to see them, i said, * We have seen by 
the papers that you have been in Virginia.’ ‘ Yes,’ re- 
1 the Minister, ‘I can't move, it seems, without hav- 
ng my name in the rs." ‘True,’ naively replied 
Brigneli. ‘we pablic are always chronicled.’ 
His Lordship colored and looked unutterable things, 
while the Italian warblers enjoyed the joke, and have 
told it on every hand.” 

A new poem by John G, Whittier, entitled “ The 
Pi of Samuel Sewell,” is anno to ap on 
the 6th of January, The Samuel Sewell refe to was 
an eminent Massachusetts judge, belonging to the period 
of the Salem witchcraft. 


A correspondent of the Vincennes Sun, speaking of 
the pleasant domestic qualities of Mrs. Douglas, relates 
that, at the Chicago celebration, Mrs, Douglas was ask- 
ed how she stood the canvass. ‘ Very well,” said she; 
“but I must go and get my husband some clothes—he 
has come out of the batt'e half naked, I got him two 
dozen shirts last «pring, and two or three scts of studs; 
he lost all his shirts but two, and one that don't belong 
to him, and all the studs but four, which belong to four 
different sets; and, besides, he hasn't any of the other 
clothes that he started out with.” His old white hat, 
however, rode out the storm, dilapidated, but safe. 

The St. Paul's Minnesotian of December 4 contains the 
following item : 

** Lord Cavendish, Mr. Ashley, and Lord Robert Gros- 
venor, about whose safety some fears were entertained, 
have arrived at Fort Gerry, Red River, in perfect 


The Albion says that the sole reason of Lord Napier’s 
recall is the del:cate health of Lady Napier, who lan- 
guishes under the trying climate of Washington. 

The South Carolina Legislature, on 10th December, 
elected, on joint ballot, Colonel William H. Gist, of 
Union District, Governor for the shcceeding term of two 
years. Colonel Gist was for many years a member of 
the Senate, and in 1848 was Lientenant-Governor, dur- 
ing the term of Governor Seabrook. We believe that he 
never qualified as Lieutenant-Governor, but continued in 
lis Senatorial seat, where he served for several years sub- 





sequently. Colonel Gist is very widely known through- 
out the State as a man of high honor andcharacter. The 
fourth and final ballot resulted as follows: Whole num- 
ber of votes, 159; necessary to a choice, $0. William H. 


Gist, 81; James H. Irby, 18. 

pondent of the Kochester Union writes from 
New York that ** Mrs. Cunningham, of Burdell murder 
notoriety, and her two daughters are living in an elegant 
mansion in Twenty-third street, and apparently in easy 
circumstances. They give parties occasionally, and ‘the 
head of the family,’ it is said, was visible at the Opera 
the other evening. Augusta was married, recently, to a 
— Southern planter, and Helen, it is understood, is 

a fair way to follow the example.” 








FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
SAFETY OF THE “INDIAN EMPIRE.” 

Tue steamship Indian Empire reached Broadhaven, 
County Mayo, on the 26th ult. All well on board, but 
her fuel exhausted, and a portion of her cargo and wood- 
work consumed, and short of provisions. The ship laid 
to for a week, within a day or two's steaming of Galway, 
during two furious storms. 

THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 

The Tralee Chronicle publishes the following letter 
from Valentia, dated the 21st November: 

‘* Nothing of importance occurred since my last until 
Friday, when the weather was so fine that no further 

retext could be advanced for not proceeding with the 
Rotor down of the shore end of the cable. The vessels 
accordingly proceeded to sea, and d in suk 4 
ing the few miles of shore cable, and in making a splice 
with the deep-sea portion about five miles off Douglass 
Head. This operation was easily performed, and it is 
much to be regretted that the remaining seven miles of 
shore cable left at Greenwich was not brought here and 
added to the part now laid down. Had this been done 
there is no doubt but the result would be satisfactory. 
This is more evident from the fact that, after passing the 
spot where the shore end terminates, some of the men, 
in their anxiety to continue the underrunning of the small 
cable, discovered a ‘kink,’ having the conducting wire 
exposed to the water, and, therefore, injuring to some ex- 
tent the conducting power of the wire. The defective 
part was immediately cut out. But the underrunning 
was discontinued, though it is probable that other defects 
of the kind would have been discovered had they pro- 
This can not be said to be giving the present 
cable a fair trial. I am not aware that the shore cable 
has been tested since it was laid down, nor is there any 
person of sufficient experience here to do so; and when 
we recollect that some of the most eminent practical 
electricians of the day have materially in the 
manner and result of their testing, we must have very 
little reli on the opinion of others of far less scien- 
tific experience. Nothing is therefore known of the — 
ent condition of the cable, or whether the laying down 
of the portion of the shore end has materially improved 
its condition, as the office has been shut up since the Ist 
inst., and the staff, with one exception, discharged (not 
removed to London, as has been asserted).” 
FRANCE. 
THE TRIAL OF MONTALEMBERT, 

The correspondent of the Manchester Gua: dian writes: 
“ On the day fixed, between nine and ten o'clock, I was 
one of a small group of men who clustered round the 
doors of the entrance of tlhe Palace of Justice, in order to 
be present at the trial of M.de Montalembert. At eleven 
o'clock we were admitted, and a few minutes after twelve 
o'clock the proceedings of the court began. The cham- 
ber is extremely small, holds about one hundred and fif- 
ty people easily, and about two hundred closely packed. 
I should think we were, altogether, over two hundred. 
I counted only ten ladies in the trial chamber, including 
Madame de Montalembert and her young, unmarried 
daughter. 

* In his examination by the magistrate M. de Monta- 
lembert, with quict determination, held to all he had 
sai', but did so without the slightest ‘ fuss." In answer 
to one question put, he distinctly said, * Yes, I do esteem 
the political institutions of England preferable to those 
by which France is at present ruled ; and on another oc- 
casion he replied, ‘I did and do mean to say that I ad- 
mire the freedom England enjoys, and regret that France 
no louger enjoys it also.’ At this he was stopped by the 
President, aud told he was ngeeting the offense for which 
he was then being tried. e bowed, and said, ‘I can 
not state facts other than as they are." Moderately and 
resolutely, with the moderation that belongs to true res- 
olution only, he assumed the entire re-ponsibility of the 
incriminated act on himself, and said, ‘I will take it ex- 
clusively if you desire it." 

THE VERDICT. 

** When the Judges came back, after a deliberation of 
one hour and a haf, you clearly saw that they felt the 
falseness of their position. A large body of sergents de 
ville were marshaled into the court, and the following 
enormity uttered by the presiding Judge: ‘We had 
counted on the reserve of the public—we have been mis- 
taken; ins' of one sergent de ville, we have sent for 
several. Their duty is to watch every individnal pres- 
ent, and if any one makes the slightest sign, to arrest 
him and bring him before the tribunal."| Thereupon, 
addressing the policemen, * Now,’ said the Judge, ‘place 
yourselves so as that no one shall escape you, and be vig- 
ilant." These men placed themselves back to back so as 
to command both sides of the hall, and set-to to * watch’ 
while the sentence was read, which condemns Monta- 
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beaten him. This M. de Riviere is a brother of your 
Captain de Riviere, of Llount notoriety. He is a gen- 
tlemanly, handsome man, a reporter for the Press, a 
brilliant chess-player, as we have seer, and, like the 
Captain, speaks English, their mother having been a 
Seoteh woman. I ought to mention that Morphy has 
also beaten, with ease, and with great mortification to 
his adversary, a Frenchman by tle name of Erkel, who 
came and challenged him, backed by a numerous array 
of friends, with something of the air of mockery with 
which Goliah defied David. It did not take Morphy long 
= reduce his bombast to the smallest possible dimen- 
ons. 
LAMARTINE’S OPULENT BEGGARY. 

The 7imes correspondent says: ** We had the melan- 
choly spectacle lately of the millionaire poet standing 
two hours before the Committee of Relief at a epecial 
meeting at the Hétel du Louvre, explaining in detail the 
state of his finances. From his own mouth we learn 
that he has been slandered in the sum of his debte—they 
are but 2,200,000 francs! Of this he has paid the last 
ng 900,000, so that there remains due but 1,300,000. 

Sut what do you think of a man who can pay off in one 
year $180,000, and who goes begging for money? Is ita 
beggar or a millionaire that has such brilliant resources 
at his command !” 

TUE SCHOOLS’ QUESTION IN FRANCE. 

A case has occurred in France which has a curious 
bearing on our schools’ question. There is a French law 
which makes it obligatory on manufacturers to send to 
school all their factory children who are under twelve. 
The school is the public one, which is Roman Catholic. 
Mr. Walker isan English lace manufacturer in St. Pierre, 
and he has been summoned for having two li-h chil- 
dren in his service without sending them to school. He 
pleaded that they were Protestants and the school was 
Roman Catholic; but the plea did not avail, for the 
judge, who said that a free school could not be estab- 
lished for every sect, decided against Mr. Walker, fining 
him six frances and costs, on the ground that the defend- 
ant's argument tended to create for foreign Protestants a 
position which would enable them to compete unfairly 
with Frenchmen. 

GERMANY. ‘ 
HUMBOLDT PERSECUTED BY A BOSWELL. 

M. von Humboldt, it seems, is pestered by a Boswell. 
A Berlin letter to the Boston Journal says: ** A German 
litterateur, of much dull learning and duller industry, 
has taken upon himself to be Humboldt’s biographer 
without having any special qualifications for the task. 
He has attached himself, burr-like, to Humboldt, and 
will not be shaken off. Every word from the old man's 
lips, every letter be writes, is eagerly caught up, and 
chronicled or filed away by the German Boswell.” 

A LADY FINED FOR WEARING TOO LARGE HOOoPs., 

The Indépendence Belge states that a young lady, living 
in Hanover, has been sentenced by a court of that town to 
pay a fine of two francs **for having worn a dress which. 
occupying the whole breadth of the pavement, is av ob- 
struction to the public way.” 


INDIA. 
OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

The campaign commenced on the 18th October. The 
rebels had dislodged from many s ids. Sev- 
eral en ments are reported, each resulting in victory 
on the British side, and heavy losses to the enemy. On 
the 50th the rebels were defeated near Mood Poor; on 
the 3ist the Fort of Berwha was taken by storm; and ov 
the sime day the strong fort of Berra was captured; on 
the 23d a detachment was assailed by a thousand rebels, 
but they were 1:epulsed, with the loss of men and guns; 
on the :Tth the fort of Rohes was taken; and on the 29th 
Benes Madho, with 20,000 men, was captured, with loss. 

Tantia Topee was a fugitive, his forces having been 
routed, with the loss of all their guns and six hundred 
killed. 

The number of rebels was still very large, at the low- 
est estimate 50,000, but they are scattered about in small 
bodies. 

The proclamation in which the British Crown asrumes 
entire command over India, and promises an amnesty on 
certain conditions, was read throughout India on the 1s¢ 
of November, and is said to have given great satisfaction 
to all parties, 

Tantia Topee had applied to knew on what terms he 
could surrender. 

TURKEY. 
THE SULTAN ON BOARD THE *“ WABASH.” 

A letter from the United States frigate Wabash says 
that, shortly after their arrival at Constantinople, * it 
was intimated to us that the Sultan himself was coming 
to visit us. In order to make us appreciate the distin. 
guished honor of which we were to be the happy recipi. 
ents, we were told that the only occasion on whieh the 
Sultan of Turkey ever condescended to visit a man-of- 
war was many years ago, when a Turkish line-of-battle- 
ship, commanded by his own brother, entered the port. 
A second invitation was tendered the Saltan by her cap- 
tain, but, as it afterward appenset, with the intention of 
blowing her up when he arrived on board. An accident- 
al circumstance having detained the Sultan—who ex- 

pd no foul play—on shore, the design to make away 
with his life was frustrated, but the disastrous destruc- 
tion of the — ship and her crew of 500 sonls was 
accom It need not, therefore, be wondered at 
that the Sultan entertains a strong prejudice against 
Loarding men-of-war; and the fact that the first breach 
of this time-honored practice of abstaining from partici- 
pation in all naval ceremonies, was made in favor of 
Americans, shows that we can inspire confidence, where 
nations much older and more experienced in the myste- 
ries of dip! y are looked @pon with suspicion. While 





lembert to six mouths' imprisonment and three th 
franca fine. To this I will add nothing. The crowd 
went away in forced and breathless silence; but do you 
think at the bottom of that silence lies any thing an- 
spicious for the existing ségime as it is actually consti- 
tuted 7" 
A PARDON GRANTED BUT REFUSED. 

The Moniteur of the 2d inst. announces that, in con- 
sequence of the anniversary of the 24 December, the Em- 
peror relieves M. de Montalembert from the lties of 


our illustrious guest was on board, two vessel«, one enter- 
ing and the other leaving harbor, ran fowl of us, and I 
certainly imagined, by the dismay perceptible on the Sul- 
tan‘s face during the confusion incident to the mishap, 
that his memory was busy with the conspiracy above re- 
ferred to, and that it was altogether he would 
not board even a Yankee e in again. Our 
officers endeavored to induce him to step down in the 
ward-room until the vessels would be extricated; but he 





the sentence passed upon him. The London Times claims 
this as a triumph of the English Press, but at the same 
time censures the Emperor for numerous acts of vacilla- 
ting he has displayed. 

M. de Montalembert writes to the Moniteur to the fol- 
lowing effect: “‘I have appealed against the sentence 
passed upon me, No power in France up to ye rag 
time has had a right to remit a penalty not definitive. 
I am one of those who still believe in the right, and I do 
not accept the pardon. I beg you, and if necessary, de- 
mand you to insert this." A letter from Montalembert 
to the Archbishop of Paris, published in the Indépend- 
ence Belge, declines the Archbishop's intercession for a 
remission of the penalty. Montalembert lodged a formal 
appeal against his sentence on the 2d inst. 

FALL OF THE EMPEROR. 

The French Emperor's horse fell with him lately while 
climbing a bank in the forest of Compiégne. Both horse 
and rider rolled to the bottom of the embankment; and 
the journals being forbidden to mention the matter, it is 


ly retused, and said he would rather remain on 
deck. His aide, feeling an it of curiosity, under- 
took to examine the musket belon to one of the ma- 
rines, In letting down the hammer his thumb was not 
strong enough to ease it gradually, and a smart snap was 
the consequence; but if the magazine had exploded the 
poor fellow could not have been more frightened. Every 
vestige of color left his face, and it was some time before 
his nerves became settled.” 


AFRICA. 
WHAT OUR SQUADRON IS ABOUT. 

A letter to the Herald from the United States frigate 
Cumberland, now on the coast of Africa, contains the 
following: ‘** We have now been fifteen months on the 
African station, of which precisely twenty-two days have 
been on the usual! cruising ground for slavers— 
thirteen of which twenty-two days we were at anchor— 
and with the exception of the boarding and overhauling 
of the Cortez, of which daring exploit you received rome 

t last October, no slavers or any other vessels 





supposed that his Majesty was severely contusi gs and 
the suspicion is increased by the seizure and persecution 
of a ppor open-mouthed prophet, »h» gave warning that, 
before the year is coneluded, “al. this will disappear 
(tout cela disparaitra), and without vengeance, blood- 
shed, or violence, but by the finger of God alone." 


MORPHY’S GAMES. 

The Times correspondent says: “ Morphy continues to 
play nearly every day at the Café de la Régence, against 
all comers, giving odds to the weak, and showing his 
brilliant points to the strong. Among those he has lately 
beaten in even matches were M. Ludinski, a celebrated 
Polish player, who came to Paris expressly, and who got 
beaten seven straight games: M. Laroche, whom Mr. 
Morphy declares the best French player, and whom he 
beat with ease; and M. de Riviere, a player who takes 
rank next to, if not equal with, M. Laroche, and who, in 
his various contests with Mr, Morphy, has occasionally 





have been boarded by us, nor are likely to be, from pres- 
ent appearances, 

ni In consequence of the injured health of the ship's 
company, consequent upon that affair and a boat expedi- 
tion two miles up the Congo River, it was deemed neces- 
sary by the commander-in-chief that the ship should re- 
main three months at Madeira, in order to recruit the 
health and spirits of oo eon —e ad after ag un- 
precedented fatigues and hardships—two weeks being 
the Sorten accel allotted to the other vessels of the 
squadron. The remainder of the time has been passed 
at Cape Verde, and now —after an absence of eleven 
months from it—we are again on the coast of Africa. 

“I merely give you this short account to convince your 
readers how much has been said, and how little actually 
done, toward contributing any thing to the sup, 
of the slave-trade. Our squadron on the west coast of 
Africa has never dreamed of such a thing.” 
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CHRISTMAS EVE. 
; a 
’T1s the eve before Christmas—come, gather to-night; 
The Yule-log disp its wel ing light; 
The tall, snowy candles are all in a blaze, 
And the old hall is ringing with good Christmas la;s! 
IL 
Come one and come all, then, unite in the cheer; 
Leqye far, far behind the dark burden of care: 
Come, bind the green boughs round the wide, glowing 
hearth, 
And join in the revel, the music, and mirth. 
Ill. 
The old will be here with their temples of gray, 
And the young who have lived in this world but a day; 
What with g and feasting and merry ojd song, 
The night will pass gayly and swiftly along. 
IV. 
What reck we of Winter? The tempests may roar, 
And the snow-drifts fill up every window and door; 
The storm may rave on, but we heed not its din, 
Though Winter without, it is Summer within. 
. 3 
Fair fingers are decking with Holly and Bay 
The old village fane for the Festival day; 
With Myrtle and Mistletoe, wreathing in green 
The pulpit and chancel, the altar and screen. 
VI. 
Come all, then, to-night—'tis a season for mirth: 
To-morrow we hail the Redeemer's glad birth; 
When the Magi of old found the long-sought-for boy, 
“ They rejoiced,” it is said, ** with exceeding great joy!” 
Cc. C. Cox. 
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THE SISTERS. 

Ir was on one of those warm, bright, still sum- 
mer mornings that always seem to me to belong to 
the Sabbath, that I, accompanied by my sister and 
her husband, for the first time entered the parish 
church of the pretty village of Beconsfield. The 
appointments of the interior pleased me, and I took 
my seat with a calm, home-like feeling. I was 
much charmed with the singing as the service pro- 
ceeded ; and the preacher was an earnest, eloquent 
man. 

I am not conscious of having been inattentive to 
the duties of the morning, but the eyes will wan- 
der sometimes. Our pew was on the left side of 
the centre division; and in one on the other side 
of the aisle were two ladies whom, from the exceed- 
ing plainness of their dress, I set down in my own 
mind as sectarians. The ladies appeared young— 
that is, relatively—about three or four and twen- 
ty. The youngest was marked, but not at all dis- 
figured, by the small-pox; and, by the continued 
closed eyelids, evidently blind. She was fair, and 
had a pleasing expression of countenance, frequent- 
ly improved by the feeling which flitted across her 
face. Iwas much interested in her. But her sis- 
ter, as I presumed her to be, I could not understand, 
and yet her face was one of those which instantly 
captivate—a fair, oval, almost faultless face, with 
dark eyes, and plainly-braided brown hair. The 
imperturbability, however, with which she listen- 
ed to the music and the sermon surprised me. Once 
or twice a color rose to her transparent check, but 
it could not have been caused by either the singing 
or the eloquence, for it happened at times when 
there was apparently nothing to excite. 

My visit was to extend only to a fortnight; 
three days had already elapsed ; and as my sister 
was particularly engaged on the next day, I went 
out for a stroll by myself, or at least only accom- 
panied by my nephew, Master Frederick Rawlins, 
a fine little fellow of four or five. I had wandered 
through green lanes and over grassy meadows 
until I began to feel rather tired, and was looking 
at inviting stumps of trees and green hillocks, 
when we suddenly came into a by-lane, in which 
about a dozen cottages were clustered. Although 
I knew we must be near home, I looked first at 
one house and then at another, purposing to ask 
for a moment’s rest and a glass of water, for the 
day was very warm. 

But one door was closed; at another, a mother 
was scolding some children; at another, two or 
three boys, together with an aged man seated in a 
wicker-chair, were busily talking, and as busily 
plaiting some colored straw—every body plaited 
about that village—and so I passed on until I came 
to the last, and here [ stood still. At the open 
door of the little abode the blind young lady of the 
church was seated, a plain muslin cap over her fair 
hair, and in a dark cotton dress, rapidly plait- 
ing some fine white straw. I was almost glad 
that her infirmity prevented her seeing my embar- 
rassment; but perceiving that her quick ear had 
caught the sound of strange footsteps, I said aloud 
to my little nephew, ‘‘ Perhaps, Freddy, this lady 
would be kind enough to let us rest for a few min- 
utes.” 

‘“‘ Lady !” repeated Frederick ; “‘ why, it is Miss 
Rebecca.” 

“‘Ah! Master Rawlins, I am glad to see you; 
how is mamma?” she asked, rising quickly, and 
taking his little hand. 

‘*Mrs. Rawlins,” I said, in as gentle a voice as 
possible, ‘‘is quite recovering from her little ill- 
ness, and was in church yesterday.” 

“* How glad I am to hear it! 
me, but are you not a relative of Mrs, Rawlins?” 

** Her sister.” 

‘* | thought so; your voices are so much alike.” 

During this colloquy Freddy and I having seat- 
ed ourselves, I looked with a slight bow at the im- 
perturbable elder sister, who, similarly attired, was 
sitting at asmall table at needle-work. I asked her 
to oblige me with a glass of water; she colored, 
and, I thought, looked confused; but before she 
could have complied the blind sister approached, 
and, by her fingers and gesture, explained my re- 
quest. She rose instantly, and my heart sunk 
within me as, with a sweet smile and a really ele- 





You will pardon 
| ably deaf have had in reality no organic defect or 


gant inclination of the head, she presented the wa- 
ter. Could she be deaf? ‘The tears started to my 
eyes, and my hand trembled as I took the glass. 
What a fatality! As I looked upon the sweet face, 
that now seemed to me strangely intellectual, my 
fatigue was gone. I drank the water, and, rising, 
pressed the deaf lady’s hand, thanked her for the 
moment’s rest; and then, turning to the younger 
sister, took one of her hands in both mine, and said, 
in rather a tremulous voice, that I should trouble 
her soon again with a visit, as her house was so 
pleasantly situated ; and then, taking the hand of 
my little nephew, who was singularly silent, wend- 
ed my way thoughtfully to my sister's house. 

It was a day or two before | had an opportunity 
of questioning my sister about those afflicted sis- 
ters. 

** Ah!” she said, ‘it is a sad story. Their fa- 
ther was a highly respectable solicitor, and Dr. 
Rawlins’s father attended the family as their phy- 
sician. Poor Rebecca—that is, the younger Miss 
Glenfield—had the small-pox when she was about 
twelve years of age, and the poor mother, in attend- 
ing upon her, took it also. Mrs. Glenfield died ; 
Rebecca recovered, but was blind. Mr. Glenfield, 
it seems, took it sadly to heart; he had loved his 
wife, and cared little to look upon his blind daugh- 
ter. He took to speculation, and of course ne- 
glected his business. Then he was seized with the 
typhus fever; and poor Amelia—that is, the elder 
Miss Glentield—in attending upon her father, was 
attacked in her turn. The father, in this case, 
died, and Miss Glenfield recovered, but to incura- 
ble deafness and absolute poverty; for when the 
claims upon Mr. Glenfield’s estate were satisfied 
the helpless girls had scarcely a shilling left.” 

“ But had they no friends ?” 

‘*They had some relatives; and, I believe, at 
first were kindly treated. They have still some 
little annuity, and their seat in church; but I sup- 
pose nobody cared to take charge of them.” 

“* And so these poor girls were left to God and 
their own endeavors. Has Dr. Rawlins given any 
attention to their case ?”’ 

** Oh yes; he has done a good deal for Miss Glen- 
field, so far as health is concerned; but the deaf- 
ness he considers incurable ; and as to poor Rebec- 
ca, there is no hopa” And thus the conversation 
ended. 

During the remainder of my stay at Beconsfield 
my visits to the sisters were neither few nor far 
between, scarcely a day passing on which I did 
not call at the little cottage in the evening. for we 
soon became very familiar. It was really gratify- 
ing to observe the bright smile that would lighten 
Rebecca's face, and the sweet intelligent welcome 
of Miss Glenfield’s eyes, that accorded so naturally 
with the few words she spoke, as my fuot crossed 
the threshold. 

On the afternoon previous to my leaving Becons- 
field, I of course went te bid adieu; but this was 
not my only motive. Rebecca’s cheek turned pale 
as I took her hand, and the tears stafted to Miss 
Glenfield’s eyes as she tried to smile a welcome. 
This was to be my last visit, and the solitary creat- 
ures had become used to my society. This time I 
could not stay long; so, after a little conversation 
about our parting, and the hope I had of our again 
meeting, I drew Amelia a little aside, and asked 
her whether she thought her sister would feel 
much disappointed if a doctor pronounced her deaf- 
ness incurable. 

“*It has been already pronounced incurable,” re- 
plied Rebecca, quickly; ‘‘Dr. Rawlins said he 
could do nothing more. Jn fact, Miss Hill, we 
have dismissed every idea of the sort; yet, if she 
could recover her hearing even to a slight degree, 
what a comfort it would be, for you can’t think 
how lonely I am, and so, of course, is she, poor 
thing: but then she can see.” 

This was a new revelation, for it had never oc- 
curred to me that Amelia’s deafness was a depriva- 
tion to any but the deprived; but so it must have 
been, for she scarcely ever spoke except for some 
general or necessary purpose. During this collo- 
quy, as I saw that Amelia was looking at us in- 
quisitively, I requested her sister to explain my 
question. 

“You are very kind, Miss Hill,” observed 
Amelia, and a faint color rose to the poor girl’s 
cheek; “‘ but it would be folly in us to think of 
impossibilities: we must dree our weird.” 

Notwithstanding this, after my return home, I 
could hardly sit down till I had paid a visit to a 
well-known aurist, Mr. Morton of Brook Street. 
He was a plain-spoken, plain-looking man, rather 
above the middle height, and with singularly in- 
telligent and expressive dark eyes. 

He listened patiently and attentively to my 
statement; and in reply to the question, as to 
whether there was any hope: 

“It is impossible to say, ma’am,’’ he replied 
slowly, and as if deliberating, ‘‘ without seeing the 
lady. Twenty-three years of age, and has lost 
her hearing through fever, about four or five years 
ago: itis a pity I had not been consulted earlier.” 

“TI knew nothing of the case,” I replied. “TI 
have only become acquainted with the young lady 
these last two weeks ; and besides, my brother-in- 
law, Dr. Rawlins, attended her.” 

“Dr. Rawlins of Beconsfield—a very clever 
man. But you see, Miss Rawlins, I have devoted 
myself exclusively to the ear—that is, to the or- 
gan of hearing ;.and a very interesting subject it 


| is. I assure you, Miss Rawlins, that very many 


patients who have been submitted to me as incur- 


disease at all.” 

As he seemed about starting a hobby, I at once 
resolutely asked when Miss Glenfield could see 
him. 

“Miss Glenfield! She does not belong to the 
Glenfields of Beconsfield ?” 

‘‘She is the late Mr. Glenfield’s eldest daugh- 

ter.” 
“Well, that is strange. Why, my brother 
served his articles to Mr. Glenfield: you see, he 
was a delicate youth, so it was thought the coun- 
try would be best.” 





“ But Mr. Glenfield is dead, and the two poor 
girls are left in comparative poverty.” 

‘Dead! Ah! Lremember the fever. 
other daughter—she is not deaf?” 

“She is not deaf; but, by a strange fatality, 
she is blind.”’ 

“Blind! Poorthings, poor things! Well, bring 
the young lady any morning you choose—that is, 
before twelve.” 

* But, Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ Miss Glenfield resides 
at Beconsfield, so it will be necessary to appoint 
some particular morning, when we shall be happy 
to attend you.” 

‘** At Beconsfield! Why, I am going to Becous- 
field to-morrow. Mrs. Smith of Oaks Lodge has 
sent for me; she is subject to deafness at her con- 
finements. Hers is only physical weakness. But 
as I am called in professionally, of course [ attend ; 
and perhaps, after all, itis as well. I think your 
brother attends the family.” 

“ Very likely, Sir. But what about Miss Glen- 
field ?”’ 

‘*Do you give me her address. I shall have to 
attend Mrs. Smith for two or three weeks: it will 
be no trouble to me, you see; and during that 
time I shall be able to ascertain whether I can do 
any thing for your friend.” 

While he was speaking I had drawn out my 
card-case and pencil, and on the back of one of my 
own cards had written, ** Miss Glenfield, Woods 
Cottage, Woods Lane ;” and when he had finished 
speaking, presented the card and a guinea—the 
usual fee, I believe, of amorning visitor. He took 
the fee.and the card, and after glancing at them 
placed both in the pocket of his waistcoat, and then 
rising as I left my chair he said: “I* take this 
fee, Miss Rawlins”’—(Miss Rawlins! when he had 
just read, as plain as the engraver could write, 
Miss Hill!)—‘*I receive this fee in testimony that 
I have undertaken the case; but I take no more. 
Whatever attendance or medicine Miss Glenfield 
may require, I will see to myself, and, rest assured, 
I will spare no pains. Good-morning, Miss Raw- 
lins;” and bowing me out, he closed the street- 
door. 

That very morning I wrote to my sister, re- 
questing her to apprise Miss Glenfield of the au- 
rist’s purposed visit, and, if possible, to be at 
Woods Cottage herself the next afternoon; and 
also to inform me of the result of the interview. 
In compliance with my request, Caroline wrote 
that he had come, according to promise; that he 
had given no decided opinion ; that Miss Glenfield 
had borne the visit remarkably well, but that poor 
Rebecea had been much agitated. 

Well, time passed on, Mr. Morton answering 
somewhat dubiously my occasional inquiries, till 1 
received a letter from my sister, which rather sur- 
prised me. It ran thus: “ Dear Lovisa—I wish 
you could ascertain positively whether Mr. Morton 
is married or not. I have asked Frederick—to be 
sure, only, as it were, casually ; and he thinks he 
is unmarried. But I want to know positively. 
He comes very frequently to the cottage—more 
frequently than I am sure a case like hers can re- 
quire. Itis asad thing to be deaf; but it would 
be a much sadder thing to have her heart blighted 
—though, perhaps, it is already too late. If Mr. 
Morton is married, he sees Amelia no more, except 
at my house.” 

I was thunder-struck, and yet not a little 
amused at the idea of a young girl having her heart 
blighted by an eccentric surgeon more than twice 
her age. I determined, however, to run down at 
once to Beconsfield—run down as I had promised 
—and see the aurist and Amelia myself. But it 
so happened that on the next day, when I went to 
the station, I discovered I had made a mistake: it 
was the arriving train I was in time for, the other 
would not depart for two hours. As I stood on 
the platform, vexed at my stupidity, and hardly 
knowing whether te wait or return home, I was 
accosted by a gentleman, whom, if I had not been 
addressed as ‘* Miss Rawlins,” I should never have 
recognized as Mr. Morton. He looked ten years 
younger than when I first saw him; his dress, too, 
was improved, and altogether he seemed to me a 
happy, and quite a handsome man. 

‘* Just come from Beconsfield, Miss Rawlins?” 
said he, taking my hand, and pressing it warmly. 
‘*] wonder I did not see you before, but I suppose 
you must have been in another carriage. All well 
at home ?”’ 

‘* Quite well, Sir, thank you,” answered I, rather 
distantly. ‘* But how is Miss Glenfield ?” 

“Very well indeed—getting on nicely. But I 
see I am detaining you from your friends,” as a 
group of strangers approached to where I was 
standing ; and again pressing my hand, he bowed, 
and hurried away. I was vexed; but as I had 
seen the doctor, what use was there in my waiting 
two hours to go down to Beconsfield ? 

In the evening, as we were sitting at tea at 
home, I introduced the subject of Miss Glenfield’s 
possible cure ; and after alluding te Mr. Morton's 
skill, asked"boldly whether he was married. 

** Married !’’ repeated my mother, looking up in 
surprise. ‘‘No, Louisa, no. He is one of those 
old bachelors who would grudge himself a wife. 
Why, Anne lived there as housemaid, and she says 
he keeps the servants on board-wages, and almost 
starves himself.” 

“T don’t know,” said I, vexed to hear the Doc- 
tor depreciated, ‘‘ what business Anne has to talk 
of those who employ her. He seems to me a kind 
and benevolent man.” 

‘Tle may be so, Louisa, in his profession,” re- 
marked my father, looking up from his evening 
paper; ‘ but depend upon it, he is not generally 
benevolent. Why, I once applied to him myself 
about the poor Poles, and he refused to subscribe 
one shilling: he never gave to public charities, 
he said—nor to private ones either, in my opin- 
ion.” 

All this was nearly conclusive, but I resolved to 
hazard another inquiry. The next morning I 
went to a milliner, a friend of ours, who resided in 
the vicinity of Regent Street. After admiring her 
elegant novelties, and- attending to a little affair 
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of my own, I spoke of my young friend and Mr, 
Morton, and then smilingly asked whether she 
worked for /rs. Morton ? 

**I work for Mrs. Morton and her family too,” 
replied my friend ; ‘* but not the lady of the aurist, 
but of his brother, a respectable solicitor. In fact, 
the Mr. Morton you mean has no wife, and if he 
had, I am afraid the poor lady would scarcely em- 
ploy me”—she went on smiling and shrugging her 
shoulders—* for Mrs. Morton tells me he is terri- 
bly stingy.” 

As this confirmed what I had previously heard 
I felt satisfied, but, before replying tomy sister, re- 
solved to call on Mr. Morton myself, 

He was at home, and evidently very glad to 
see me; but when I said that my sister, Mrs. Raw- 
lins, was very anxious to know wien he could pro- 
nounce a decided opinion as regarded Miss Glen- 
field, I remarked that he colored, and seemed rather 
embarrassed. He paused a moment. 

“To tell you the truth, Mis$ Rawlins,” said he, 
hurriedly, ‘‘I should like to finish the cure at 
home.” He hesitated. I looked at him, but 
knew not what to reply. I suppose I must have 
appeared much delighted, for there was no mis- 
taking his meaning. His own countenance bright- 
ened, and he went on, with little circumlocution, 
to say, that he had conceived a great regard for 
Miss Glenfield ; that he was sure she was the only 
woman who could make him happy; and that he 
was very desirous of making her his wife. 

I could scarcely restrain my feelings at the idea 
of poor dear Amelia’s good fortune. However, I 
managed quietly to congratulate him on his choice, 
to speak in the highest terms of Miss Glenfield’s 
ladylike demeanor, and her amiability and affee- 
tionate disposition. ‘ But then,” I added, “‘ you 
know ehe is poor and friendless, and has a depend- 
ent sister.” 

‘*As to her sister,” replied the aurist, “7 like 
Rebecca almost as well as—as Miss Glenfield ; and 
as to their being friendless, between you and me, 
Miss Rawlins, I don’t think that much of a loss: 
I shouldn't like to be troubled with a wife’s tribe 
of relations.” Again the word wife! but I pre- 
served a calm countenance ; and as he hesitated 
anew, I ventured to ask when the wedding was to 
take place, “‘ for I suppose,” I added, ** Miss Glen- 
field and you have already settled it.” 

“Why, no, Miss Rawlins; indeed, Amelia has 
not settled any thing ; but I don’t think she would 
object. I wanted to have spoken to you or Mrs. 
Rawlins: I think Mrs. Rawlins must be ill, for I 
have not seen her for some time; and indeed, I did 
go to Mrs. Morton, my brother's wife, and request- 
ed her to visit Amelia, telling her that she was a 
daughter of the gentleman my brother had served 
his articles to. And what do you think she said— 
that she had no idea of visiting a mere adventur- 
ess! That woman shall never cross my threshold 
again. Miss Glenfield is a gentlewoman, and could 
not have used such language. Could not you and 
Mrs. Rawlins manage the affair? I will write to 
Amelia this afternoon, to prepare her, as to the 
time, although the essential part I consider settled 
already ; and pray, Miss Rawlins, let the matter 
be arranged as soon as possible, so that I may be 
able to attend to business as usual. There will 
be some little matters of dress required,” he went 
on; ‘‘ there are'two fifty-pound notes for Amelia; 
if she wants more, you will be so good as to write. 
Of course, when she is in her own house she will 
have every thing at her own disposal. And there 
is another fifty for Rebecca; she will be an essen- 
tial companion for her sister when I am from 
home.” 

I took the notes in a perfect bewilderment. 
There was I, a young maiden of twenty or so, pre- 
paring for my own bridal, which was to take place 
in a fortnight, quietly arranging with a stranger 
the preliminaries for the wedding of another, 

** But I forgot to tell you, Miss Rawlins,” re- 
sumed Mr. Morton, ‘that I am going this evening 
to Mr. Glenfield, the proctor, Amelia’s uncle. He 
has shamefully neglected her; but as he és her un- 
cle, and is a respectable man, I will ask his consent 
to the marriage, and invite him to attend, if it 
was only to vex my brother's wife.” 

I walked home in a dream. Why do romancers 
puzzle their brains to bring about their consum- 
mations by means of extraordinary events and co- 
incidences? Could any thing be simpler than the 
present concatenation, any thing wilder than the 
result? These two poor, lonely, helpless girls, 
whom I had left sitting by their cottage door, work- 
ing for bread—the one in utter darkness, the other 
surrounded by a dread silence which thunder it- 
self could not break— behold them now coming 
forth from their solitude into comfort, competence, 
and society ; the blind clothed in smiles ef happi- 
ness, and feeling no want of eyes as she Jeans on 
her sister’s arm, and the deaf with love in her full 
heart, and the music of all nature inher ears! It 
was delightful to think that I had myself a part in 
bringing about this consummation; and yet, as I 
walked, my eyes filled, and in spite of all my ef- 
forts, the tears came rolling down my cheeks. 

Soon after, my own marriage took place, and I 
removed to another part of the country. In due 
time—that is to say, in less then a month—I re- 
ceived a letter from my mother, giving me all the 
news. My mother stated that she had bestowed 
as much attention, and felt almost as much inter- 
est in Miss Glenfield’s bridal as she could have 
done in that of one of her own daughters. She 
added, she was not at all surprised at the interest I 
had evinced in Mr. Morton's choice ; “ and I really 
begin to be of your opinion, Louisa, as to bis kind- 
ly disposition ; and as for his being parsimonious 
—so far as I have seen—it is rather J/rs. Morton, 
who will limit the expenditure of the family. I 
wish you had seen Miss Glenfield in her bridal- 
dress—she looked so beautiful, so calm, so lady- 
like. Poor Rebecca scarcely knew what to do; but 
I had her by my side, and she wept her tears on 
my bosom. Poor girl! she whispered to me that 
she thought it was the first time she had ever really 
regretted her loss of sight, she should so like to 
her sister.” i 
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There was once upon a time a little American boy whose name 
was Jack, or Paul, as some people pretend. This little boy was 
a very good chess-player ; and when he had beaten all the chess- 
players of his own country, he crossed the sea with his little 
chess-board, and sent up his card to the great Bull Giant of En- 
gland, Staunton, and asked him, ‘‘ Would he be so kind as to 
play with him?’ The Bull Giant, Staunton, was greatly shock- 
ed, as you see in the picture, at this impertinence of Master 
Jack, and went on reading his paper without minding him in 


the least. 


Then Jack, finding that the Bull Giant would not play, went away 
into France to fight the chess giants there. The French giants 
are mostly Jarge men, with big eyes, and big beards, and big 
stomachs; and when they saw little Jack, with his little chess- 
board, and his quiet, modest way, they were taken aback, and 
could not even keep their pipes alight for staring at him. You 
see them here taking a look at little Jack, and not knowing 
what to make of him. 
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By this time every body in France had heard of little Jack, and 
all the great people asked him to their houses, and the ladies 
crowded round him and talked to him, and they do say the pret- 
ty ones kissed him in dark corners (but this, for my part, I hard- 
ly believe); which did not please the French giants at all. But 
the ladies went on petting little Jack, as you see in the picture, 
and Jack, they say, went on bearing it in his old, bold way. 














But the great Bull Giant was not the only Giant in England. 
Other giants stepped up and said they would play with little 
Jack, and he beat them all. The noise of his victories ran 
through all the land; the papers were full of them; and the 
great Bull Giant couldn’t open a paper without finding some 
account of little Jack and his great battles with the chess gi- 
ants. So now he was much more shocked than before. You 


see what a pitiful face he has! 





Presently up walks Jack to the biggest of the French chess gi- 
ants, one Harrwitz, and offers to play him a game. Harrwitz 
was a very polite man, not like the great Bull Giant, and he 
answered directly ‘‘ Yaw!” and sat down to make an end of 
Jack without mercy. Here you see him beginning to make 
an end of poor Jack. 





The giants, as you may fancy, were mightily vexed at having 
been beaten by little Jack, and they held a council together 
to see what could be done. They smoked a great many pipes, 
and they drank enough beer to float a big ship; but I believe 
they didn’t succeed in finding out any plan to entrap little Jack. 
You see them here plotting, in a rather smoky and beery way, 


to circumvent brave little Jack. 


THE EUROPEAN GIANTS. 





What vexed the great Bull Giant the most was the thought that 
he would be forced to play with Jack at last, and that Jack 
would perhaps beat him. So, to prevent this, the Bull Giant 
set to work, might and main, to read Shakspeare. You may 
perhaps think that this was queer work for a chess giant, and 
sodoI. But the Bull Giant went at it, for all that; and when 
Jack came back and asked him again, ‘‘ Would he play a game 
with him?” he answered, angrily, ‘‘that he couldn’t think of such 

a thing; didn't Jack see how busy he was with his Shakspeare 7” 

Here you see him very busy indeed, and I hope it does him gcod. 





But after they had played two or three games, which little Jack 
won, Giant Harrwitz changed his mind a good deal, and, in 
fact, suddenly fell very sick. He had a very bad disease, which 
is a terrible thing for giants—a sinking of the heart, and a weak- 
ness in the back-bone; and so of course he couldn't play any 
more. Here you see the poor Giant Harrwitz suffering terri- 
bly from this cruel disease, brought on by his games with little 
Jack. 


So little Jack, having beaten all the giants, and finding no one to 


play with him, tied a handkerchief over his eyes and offered to 
play any body and every body blindfold. But the giants have 
had enough of him ; some of them are sick, others are drinking 
beer and smoking, others are so busy reading Shakspeare that 
they haven’t time to play with him. So ends the story of lit- 
tle Jack the American Giant-killer. 


[December 25, 1858, 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER VIIL 
Sophy's claim examined and canvassed. 

“] rake this moment,” said Darrell, when 
left alone with Waife—(ah, reader, let us keep 
to that familiar name to the last!)—“I take 
this moment,” said Darrell, “ the first moment 
in which you can feel thoroughly assured that 
no prejudice against yourself clouds my judg- 
meut in reference to her whom you believe to 
be your grandchild, to commence—and, I trust, 
to conclude forever—the subject which twice 
brought you within these walls. On the night 
of your recent arrival here you gave me this 
copy of.a French woman’s declaration, to the 


effect that two infants had been placed out with , 


her to nurse; that one of them was my r 
daughter’s infant, who was about to be taken 
away from her; that the other was confided to 
her by its,parent, a French lady, whom she 
speaks of as a very liberal and distinguished 
person, but whose name is not stated in the 
paper.” 

Warre. “ The confession describes that lady 
as an artiste; ‘distinguished artiste’ is the ex- 
pression—viz., a professional person—a paint- 
er—an actress—a singer—or—” 

Darre rt (dryly). “ An opera-dancer! I un- 
derstand the French word perfectly. And I 
presume the name is not mentioned in the doc- 
ument from motives of delicacy; the child of a 
distif%uished French artiste is not necessarily 
born in wedlock. But this lady was very grate- 
ful to the nurse for the care shown to her in- 
fant, who was very sickly ; and promised to take 
the nurse, and the nurse’s husband also, into her 
service. The nurse states that she herself was 
very poor; that the lady’s offer appeared to her 
like a permanent provision ; that the life of this 
artiste’s infant was of the utmost value to her— 
the life of my poor daughter’s child of eompara- 
tive insignificance. But the infant of the artiste 
died, and the nurse’s husband put it into his 
wife’s head to’tell your son (then a widower, and 
who had seen so little of his child as to be easi- 
ly deceived) that it was his infant who died. 
‘The nurse shortly afterward removed to Paris, 
taking with her to the artiste’s house the child 
who in reality was my daughter’s.” 

“It seems very probable, does it not—does it 
not ?” said the ex-comedian, eagerly. 

“Tt seems to me,” replied the ex-lawyer, 
‘‘very probable that a witness entering into 
court with the confession of one villainous false- 
hood would have little scruple to tell another. 
But I proceed. This rich and liberal artiste 
dies; the nurse’s conscience then suddenly 
awakens —she sees Mr. Hammond—she in- 
forms him of the fraud she has practiced. A 
lady of rank, who had known Matilda, and had 
seen both the infants when both were living 
under the nurse’s charge, and observed them 
more attentively than your son had done—cor- 
roborates the woman’s story, stating that the 
artiste’s child had dark eyes instead of blue; 
that the artiste herself was never deceived ; but, 
having taken a great fancy to the spurious in- 
fant, was willing to receive and cherish it as 
her own; and that she knows several persons 
who will depose that they heard the artiste say 
that the child was not her own. On this evi- 
lence your son takeg to himself this child—and 
this child is your Sophy—and you wish me to 
acknowledge her as my daughter’s offspring. 
Do not look me so earnestly in the face, my 
dear and respected guest! It was when you 
read in my face what my lips shrunk from utter- 
ing that your emotions overcame your strength, 
and your very mind deserted you. Now, be 
firmer. Your Sophy has no need of me—she 
is under your gharge, and your name is clear- 
ed, She has found a friend—a protectress—in 
her own sex. Lady Montfort’s rank gives to 
her a position in the world as high as I could 
offer; and as to mere pecuniary provision for 
her, make your mind easy—it shall be secured. 
But bear with me when I add, resolutely and 
calmly, that this nurse’s attestation is to me a 
grosser and poorer attempt at imposture than I 
had anticipated; and I am amazed that a man 
of your abilities should have been contented to 
aecept it.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Darrell, don’t say so! It was such 
a blessing to think, when my son was lost to me, 
that I might fill up the void in my heart with an 
innocent, loving child. Don’t talk of my abili- 
ties. If you, whose abilities none can question— 
if you had longed and yearned for such a com- 
forter—if you had wished—if you wished now 
this tale to be true, you would have believed it 
too; you would believe it now—you would, in- 
deed. Two men look so differently at the same 
story—one deeply interested that it should be 
trne—one determined, if possible, to find it 
false. Is it not so?” 

Darrell smiled slightly, but could not be in- 
duced to assent even to so general a proposition. 
He felt as if he were pitted against a counsel 
who would take advantage of every concession. 

Waife continued. “And whatever seems 
most improbable in this confession is rendered 
probable at once—if—if—we may assume that 
my unhappy son, tempted by the desire to— 
to—” 


“ Spare yourself—I understand—if your son 
wished to obtain his wife’s fortune, and there- 
fore connived at the exchange of the infants, 
and was therefore, too, enabled always to cor- 
roborate the story of the exchange, whenever it 
suited him to reclaim the infant. I gramt this 
—and I grant that the conjecture is sufficiently 
plausible to justify you in attaching to it much 
weight. We will allow that it was his interest 
at one time to represent his child, though living, 
as no more; but you must allow also that he 








would have deemed it his interest, later, to fasten 
upon me, as my daughter’s, a child to whom she 
never gave birth, Here we entangle ourselves 
in a controversy without data, without facts. 
Let us close it. Believe what you please. Why 
should I shake convictions that render you hap- 
py? Be equally forbearing with me. I do full 
Justice to your Sophy’s charming qualities. In 
herself, the proudest parent might rejoice to 
own her ;, but I can not acknowledge her to be 
the daughter of Matilda Darrell. And the story 
that assured you she was your grandchild, still 
more convinces me that she is not mine!” 

** But be not thus inflexible, I implore you— 
you can be so kind, so gentle—she would be 
such a blessing to you! later—perhaps—when I 
am dead. I am pleading for your sake—I owe 
you so much! I should repay you, if I could 
but induce you to inquire—and if inquiry should 
prove that i am right.” 

“IT have inquired sufficiently.” 

“Then Ill go and find out the Nurse. I'll 
question her: I'll—” 

‘*Hold. Be persuaded! Hug your belief! 
Inquire no farther!’ 

“ Why—why ?” 

Darrell was mute. 

Waife passed and repassed his hand over his 
brow, and then cried, suddenly, ‘‘ But if I could 
prove her not to be my grandchild, then she 
might be happy !—then—then—ah, Sir, young 
Haughton tells me that if she were but the 
daughter of honest parents—no child of Jas- 
per’s, no grandchild of mine—then you might 
not be too proud to bless her at least as his 
bride! And, Sir, the poor child loves the young 
man. How could she help it? And, at her 
age, life without hope is either very short, or 
very, very long! Let me inquire! I should be 
happy even to know that she was not my grand- 
child. I should not love her less; and then she 
would have others to love her when I am gone 
to Lizzy!’ 

Darrell was deeply moved. To him there 
was something in this old man—ever forgetting 
himself, ever so hurried on by his heart—some- 
thing, I say, in this old man, before which Dar- 
rell felt his intellect subdued, and his pride 
silenced and abashed. 

“*Yes, Sir,” said Waife, musingly, “so let it 
be. I am well now. I will go to France to- 
morrow.” 

Darrell nerved his courage. He had wished 
to spare Waife the pain which his own persua- 
sions caused tohimself. Better now to be frank. 
He laid his hand on Waife’s shoulder, and, look- 
ing him in the face, said, solemnly, “I entreat 
you not! Do you suppose that I would not re- 
sume inquiry in person, nor pause till the truth 
were made amply clear, if I had not strong rea- 
son to prefer doubt to certainty ?” 

‘* What do you mean, Sir?” 

“There is a woman whose career is, I believe, 
at this moment revived into fresh notoriety as 
the heroine of some drama on the stage of Paris 
—a woman who, when years paled her fame and 
reft her spoils, as a courtesan renowned for the 
fools she had beggared, for the young hearts she 
had corrupted, sought plunder still by crimes, to 
which law is Jess lenient. Charged with swin- 
dling, with fraud, with forgery, and at last more 
than suspected as a practiced poisoner, she es- 
caped by suicide the judgment of human tri- 
bunals.” 

“T know of whom you speak—that dreadful 
Gabrielle Desmarets, but for whom my sacrifice 
to Jasper’s future might not have been in vain! 
It was tosave Sophy from the chance of Jasper’s 
ever placing her within reach of that woman’s 
example that I took her away.” 

“Ts it not, then, better to forbear asking who 
were your Sophy’s parents, than to learn from 
inquiry that she is indeed your grandchild, and 
that her mother was Gabrielle Desmarets ?” 

Waife uttered a ery like a shriek, and then 
sate voiceless and aghast. At last he exclaimed, 
“T am certain it is not so! Did you ever see 
that woman ?” 

“ Never that I know of; but George tells me 
that he heard your‘son state to you that she 
had made acquaintance with me under another 
name, and if there was a design to employ her 
in confirmation of his tale—if he was then 
speaking truth to you, doubtless this was the 
lady of rank referred to in the Nurse’s confes- 
sion—doubtless this was the woman once palmed 
upon me as Matilda's confidante. In that case 
I have seen her. What, then?” 

‘* Mother was not written on her face! She 
could never have been a mother. Oh, you may 
smile, Sir; but all my life I have been a reader 
of the human face; and there is in the aspects 
of some women the barrenness as of stone—no 
mother’s throb in their bosom—no mother’s kiss 
on their lips.” 

“T am a poor reader of women’s faces,” said 
Darrell; “ but she must be very unlike women 
in general, who allows you to know her a bit 
better if you stood reading her face till dooms- 
day. Besides, at the time you saw Gabrielle 
Desmarets her mode of life had perhaps given 
to her an aspect not originally in her counte- 
nance. And I can only answer your poetic con- 
ceit by a poetic illustration—Niobe turned to 
stone; but she had a great many daughters be- 
fore she petrified. Pardon me, if I would turn 
off by a jest a thought that I see would shock 
you, as myself, if gravely encouraged. Encour- 
age it not. . Let us suppose it only a chance 
that inquiry might confirm this conjecture ; but 
let us shun that chance. Meanwhile, if inquiry 
is to be made, one more likely than either of us 
to get at the truth has promised to make it, and 
sooner or later we may learn from her the re- 
sults—I mean that ill-fated Arabella Fosset, 
whom you knew as Crane.” 

Waife was silent; but he kept turning in his 
hand, almost disconsolately, the document which 
assoiled him from the felon’s taint, and said at 
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length, as Darrell was about to leave, “ And 
this thing is of no use to her, then?” 

Darrell came back to the old man’s chair, and 
said, softly, “‘ Friend, do not fancy that the young 
have only one path to happiness. You grieve 
that I can not consent to Lionel’s marriage with 
your Sophy. Dismiss from your mind the de- 
sire for the Impossible. Gently wean from hers 
what is bfft a girl’s first fancy.” 

‘It is a girl’s first love.” 

“And if it be,” said Darrell, calmly, “no 
complaint more sure to yield to change of air. 
I have known a girl as affectionate, as pure, as 
full of all womanly virtues, as your Sophy (and 
I can give her no higher praise)—loved more 
deeply than Lionel can love ; professing, doubt- 
less at the time believing, that she also loved 
for life; betrothed too; faith solemnized by 
promise; yet in less than a year she was an- 
other’s wife. Change of air, change of heart! 
I do not underrate the effect which a young 
man, so winning as Lionel, would naturally 
produce on the fancy or the feelings of a girl 
who as yet, too, has seen no others; but im- 
pressions in youth are characters in the sand. 
Grave them ever so deeply, the tide rolls over 
them; and when the ebb shows the surface 
again the characters are gone, for the sands are 
shifted. Courage! Lady Montfort will present 
to her others with forms as fair as Lionel’s and 
as elegantly dressed. With so much in her own 
favor, there are young patricians enough who 
will care not a rush what her birth—young lords 
—Lady Montfort knows well how fascinating 
young lords can be! Courage—before a year 
is out, you will find new characters written on 
the sand.” 

“You don’t know Sophy, Sir,” said Waife, 
simply; “and I see you are resolved not to 
know her. But you say Arabella Crane is to 
inquire ; and should the inquiry prove that she 
is no child of Gabrielle Desmarets—that she is 
either your own grandchild or not mine—that—” 

‘* Let me interrupt you. If there be a thing 
in the world that is cruel and treacherous, it is 
afalse hope! Crush out of every longing thought 
the belief that this poor girl can prove to be one 
whom, with my consent, my kinsman can woo 
to be his wife. Lionel Haughton is the sole 
kinsman left to whom I can bequeath this roof- 
tree—these acres, hallowed to me because as- 
sociated with my earliest lessons in honor, and 
with the dreams which directed my life. He 
must take with the heritage the name it repre- 
sents. In his children, that name of Darrell 
can alone live still in the land. I say to you, 


she would not succeed me—she would not in- 
herit nor transmit that name. Why ?—not be- 
cause I am incapable of a Christian’s forgive- 
ness, but because I am not capable of a gentle- 
man’s treason to his ancestors and himself— 
because Matilda Darrell was false and perfidi- 
ous—because she was dead to honor, and there- 
fore her birth-right to a heritage of honor was 
irrevocably forfeited. And since you compel 
me to speak rudely, while in you I revere a 
man above the power of law to degrade—while, 
could we = a generation, and Sophy were 
your child by your Lizzy, I should proudly wel- 
come an alliance that made you and me broth- 
ers—yet I can not contemplate—it is beyond 
my power—I can not contemplate the picture 
of Jasper Losely’s daughter, even by my own 
child, the Mistress in my father’s home—the 
bearer of my father’s name. "Tis in vain to 
argue. Grant me the slave of a prejudice— 
grant these ideas to be antiquated bigotry—I 
am too old to change. I ask from others no 
sacrifice which I have not borne. And what- 
ever be Lionel’s grief at my resolve, grief will 
be my companion long after he has forgotten 
that he mourned.” 





CHAPTER IX. 
Poor Sophy! 


THe next morning Mills, in giving Sophy a 
letter from Lady Montfort, gave her also one 
for Waife, and she recognized Lionel Haugh- 
ton’s handwriting on the address. She went 
straight to Waife’s sitting-room, for the old man 
had now resumed his early habits, and was up 
and dressed. She placed the letter in his hands 
without a word, and stood by his side while he 
opened it, with a certain still firmness in the 
expression of her face, as if she were making 
up her mind to some great effort. The letter 
was ostensibly one of congratulation. Lionel 
had seen Darrell the day before, after the latter 
had left the Home Secretary’s office, and had 
learned that all which Justice could do to repair 
the wrong inflicted had been done. Tere Li- 
onel’s words, though brief, were cordial, and al- 
most joyous; but then came a few sentences 
steeped in gloom. There was an allusion, vague 
and delicate in itself, to the eventful conversa- 
tion with Waife in reference to Sophy—a som- 
bre, solemn farewell conveyed to her and to 
hope—a passionate prayer for her happiness— 
and then an abrupt -wrench, as it were, away 
from a subject too intolerably painful to prolong 
—an intimation that he had succeeded in ex- 
changing intg a regiment,very shortly to be sent 
into active service; that he should set ont the 


of the country; and that he trusted, should his 
life be spared by war, that it would be many 
years before he should revisit England. The 
sense of the letter was the more affecting in 
what was concealed than in what was express- 
ed. Evidently Lionel desired to convey to 
Waife, and leave it to him to inform Sophy, 
that she was henceforth to regard the writer as 
vanished out of her existence—departed, as ir- 
revocably as depart the Dead. 

While Waife was reading he had turned him- 
self aside from Sophy; he had risen—he had 
gone to the deep recess of the old mullion win- 








that even were my daughter now in existence, - 


next day to join that regiment in a distant part” 





dow, half screening himself beside the curtain. 
Noiselessly Sophy followed; and when he had 
closed the letter she laid her hand on his arm, 
and said, very quietly, “‘ Grandfather, may I read 
that letter ?” 

Waife was startled, and replied, on the in- 
stant, ‘* No, my dear.” 

“It is better that I shonld,” said she, with 
the same quiet firmness; and then, seeing the 
distress in his face, she added, with her more ac- 
customed sweet docility, yet with a forlorn droop 
of the head, “ But as you please, grandfather.” 

Waife hesitated an instant. Was she not 
right ?—would it not be better to show the let- 
ter? After all, she must confront the fact that 
Lionel could be nothing to her henceforth; and 
would not Lionel’s own words wound her less 
than all Waife could say? So he put the letter 
into her hands, and sate down, watching her 
countenance. 

At the opening sentences of congratulation 
she looked up inguiringly. Poor man! he had 
not spoken to her of what at another time it 
would have been such joy -to speak; and he 
now, in answer to her look, said, almost sadly, 
‘Only about me, Sophy; what does that mat- 
ter?” But before the girl read a line farther 
she smiled on him, and tenderly kissed his fur- 
rowed brow. 

‘Don’t read on, Sophy,” said he, quickly. 
She shook her head and resumed. His eye 
still upon her face, he marked it changing as 
the sense of the letter grew upon her, till, as, 
without a word, with searce a visible heave of 
the bosom, she laid the letter on his knees, the 
change had become so complete that it seemed 
as if ANorHER stood in ~ place. In very 
young and sensitive persons, especially female 
(though I have seen it even in our har x) a 
great and sudden shock or revulsion of feeling 
reveals itself thus in the almost preternatural 
alteration c/ the countenance. It is not a mere 
paleness—# skin-deep loss of color; it is as if 
the whole loom of youth had rushed away; 
hollows, nevr discernible before, appear in the 
cheek that + as so round and smooth; the mus- 
cles fall as. in mortal illness; a havoc, as of 
years, seem? to have been wrought in a mo. 
ment; Flan’« itself does not so suddenly ravagy 
—so suddei'y alter—leave behind it so ineffa- 
ble an air of tesolation and ruin. Waife sprang 
forward and: *lasped her to his breast. 

“You wil! bear it, Sophy! The worst is over 
now. Fortitude, my child) —~ fortitude! The 
human hea) is wonderfully sustained when it 
is not the cunscience that weighs it down — 
griefs that w» think at the moment must kill us 
wear themse!’es away. I speak the truth, for I 
too haye sufit:red !” 

‘* Poor griudfather !” said Sophy, gently; and 
she said ne.*nore. But when he would have 
continued tc speak comfort, or exhort to pa- 
tience, she }:*essed his hand tightly, and laid 
her finger on‘ er lip. He was hushed in an in, 
stant. 

Presently s?:e began to move about the room, 
busying hers«'/, as usnal, in those slight, scarce 
perceptible a‘vangements by which she loved to 
think that sh ministered to the old man’s sim- 
ple comforts. She placed the arm-chair in his 
favorite nook: by the window, and before it the 
footstool for ‘he poor lame foot; and drew the 
table near the chair, and looked over the books 
that George ad selected for his perusal from 
Darrell’s libre y ; and chose the volume in which 
she saw his ni»rk to place nearest to his hand, 
and tenderly «.‘eared the mist from his reading- 
glass ; and ref:oved one or two withered or ail- 
ing snow-drop* ‘rom the little winter nosegay she 
had gathered (»r him the day before—he watch- 
ing her all th® time, silent as herself, not dar- 
ing, indeed, te: speak, lest his heart should over- 
flow. 

These little tasks of love over, she came to- 
ward him a fe paces, and said, *‘ Please, dear 
grandfather, tc‘: me all about what has happen- 
ed to yourself “hich should make us glad—that 
is, by-and-by ;' but nothing as to the rest of that 
letter. I will just think over it by myself; but 
never let us ta.'. of it, grandy dear, never more 
—never more.. 

a 
CIIAPTER X. 


Trees that, like t>e poplar, Mft upward all their boughs, 
give no shade “nd no shelter, whatever their height. 
Trees the mos’ ‘ovingly shelter and shade us, when,. 
like the willow: the higher soar their summits, the 
lowlier droop th«ur boughs. 

Usva ty, wh4\a Sophy left Waife in the morn- 
ing, she would «ander out into the grounds, 
and he could s*« her pass before his window; 
or she would ]»k into the library, which was 
almost exclusivs y given up to the Morleys, and 
he could hear !:er tread on the old creaking 
stairs. But no® she had stolen into her own 
room, which c+‘amunicated with his sitting- 
room—a small, | alone intervening—and 
there she rema’ed so long that he grew un- 
easy. Ie crepi; softly to her door and listened. 
He had a finent+s of hearing almost equal to 
his son’s; but hy. could not hear a sob—not a 
breath. At len?'h he softly opened the door,’ 
and looked in w'*h caution. 

The girl was *vated at the foot of the bed, 
quite still—her es fixed on the ground, and 
her finger to he* lip, just as she had placed it 
there when impl*ting silence ; so still, it might 
be even slumber.’ All who have grieved respect 
grief. Waife did not like to approach her; but 
he said, from his‘*tand at the threshold—* The 
sun is quite bri ht now, Sophy; go out for a 
little while, darliv..” 

She did. not kivk round—she did not stir; 
but she answered; vith readiness—* Yes, pres- 
ently.” 

So he closed the; door, and left her. An hour 
passed away; he‘looked in again; there she 
was still—in the sme place, in the same atti-, 
tude. t 
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“ Sophy, dear, it is time to take your walk; 
go—Mrs. Morley is in front, before my window. 
I have called to her to wait for you.” 

“Yes—presently,” answered Sophy, and she 
did not move. 

Waife was seriously alarmed. He paused a 
moment—then went back to his room—took his 
hat and his staff—came back. 

“Sophy, I should like to hobble out and 
breathe the air; it will do me good. Will you 
give me your arm? I am still very weak.” 

Sophy now started—shook back her fair curls 
—rose—put on her bonnet, and in less than a 
minate was by the old man’s side. Drawing 
his arm fondiy into hers, they descend the 
stairs; they are in the garden; Mrs. Morley 
somes to meet them—then George. Waife ex- 
erts himself to talk—to be gay—to protect So- 
phy’s abstracted silence, by his own active, des- 
ultory, erratic humor. Twice or thrice, as he 
Jeans on Sophy’s arm, she draws it still nearer 
to her, and presses it tenderly. She under- 
gtands—she thanks him. Hark! from some 
undiscovered hiding-place near the water—Fair- 
thorn’s flute! The Music fills the landscape 
as with a living presence; the swans pause 
upon the still Jlake—the tame doe steals through 
vonder leafless trees; and now, musing and 
slow, from the same desolate coverts, comes the 
doe’s master. The music spells them all. Guy 
Darrell sees his guests where they have halted 
by the stone san-dial. He advances —joins 
them—congratulates Waife on his first walk as 
a conyalescent. He quotes Gray’s well-known 
verses applicable to that event,* and when, in 
that voice sweet as the flute itself, he comes to 
the lines— 

“The common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise”— 
Sophy, as if suddenly struck with remorse at the 
thought that she, and she alone, was marring 
that opening paradise to the old man in his es- 
cape from the sick room to “the sun, the air, 
the skies,” abruptly raised her looks from the 
ground, and turned them full upon her guard- 
ian’s face, with an attempt at gladness in her 
quivering smile, which, whatever its effect on 
Waife, went straight to the innermost heart of 
Gay Darrell. On the instant he recognized, 
as by iatuitive sympathy, the anguish from 
which that smile struggled forth—knew that 
Sophy had now learned that grief which lay 
deep within himself—that grief which makes a 
sick chamber of the whole external world, ‘and 
which greets no more, in the common boons 
of Nature, the opening Paradise of recovered 
Hope! His eye lingered on her face as its 
smile waned, and perceived that cuHaNGcE which 
had so startled Waife. Involuntarily he moved 
to her side—involuntarily drew her arm Within 
his own--she thus supporting the ong who cher- 
ished—supported by the one who disowned her. 
Guy Darrell might be stern in resolves which 
afflicted others, as he was stern in afflicting 
himself; but for others he had at least compas- 
sion. 

Poor Waife, with nature so different, marked 
Darrell’s movement, and, ever ready to seize on 
comfort, said inlv—*‘ He relents. I wil! not go 
to-morrow, as I had intended. -Sophy must win 
her way ; who can resist her?” 

Talk languished—the wintry sun began to 
slope—the air grew keen—Waife was led in— 
the Morleys went up into his room to keep him 
company — Sophy escaped back to her own 
Darrell continued his walk, plunging deep into 
his maze of beechwoods, followed by the doe. 
The swans dip their necks among the water- 
weeds; the flute has ceased, and drearily still 
is the gray horizon, seen through the skeleton 
boughs—seen behind the ragged sky-line of shaft 
and parapet in the skeleton palace. 

Darrell does not visit Waife’s room that day ; 
he concludes that Waife and Sophy would wish 
to be much alone; he dreads renewal of the 
only subject on which he has no cheering word 
to say. Sophy’s smile, Sophy’s face haunted 
him. In vain he repeated to himselt—*‘ Tat, it 
will soon pass—only a girl’s first fancy.” 


But Sophy does not come back to Waife’s’ 


room when the Morleys have left it; Waife 
creeps into her room as before, and, as before, 
there she sits—still as ifin slumber. She comes 
in, however, of her own accord, to assist, as 
usual, in the meal which he takes apart in his 
yoom: helps him—helps herself, but eats no- 
thing. She talks, however, almost gayly ; hopes 
he will be well enough to leave the next day ; 
wonders whether Sir Isaac has missed them 
very:much ; reads to him Lady Montfort’s af- 
fectionate letter to herself; and, when dinner 
is over, and Waife’s chair drawn to the fireside, 
she takes her old habitual place on the stool be- 
side him, and says—“ Now, dear grandfather 
—all about yourself—what happy thing has 
chanced to you?” 

Alas! poor Waife has but little heart to 
speak; but he forces himself; what he has to 
say may do good to her. 

** You know that, on my own account, I had 
reasons for secrecy—change of name. I shunned 
all those whom [I had ever known in former 
days; could take no calling in life by which I 
might be recognized ; deemed it a blessed mer- 
cy of Providence that when, not able to resist 
otiers that would have enabled me to provide for 
you as I never otherwise could, I assented to 
hazard an engagement at a London theatre— 
trusting for my incognito to an actor’s arts of 
disguise—came the accident which, of itself, 
aunihilated the temptation into which I had 
suffered myself to be led. For, ah child! had 
it been known who and what was the William 
Waiie whose stage-mime tricks moved harmless 
mirth, or tears as pleasant, the audience would 
have risen, not to applaud, but hoot—‘ Off, off,’ 
from both worlds —the Mimic as the Real! 
Well, had I been dishonest, you—you alone 


* "pee tbe wiwies wio long has tost,"” etc.—Grar, 











felt that I could not have dared to take you, 
guiltless infant, by the hand. You remember 
that, on my return to Rugge’s wandering thea- 
tre, bringing you with me, I exaggerated the 
effects of my accident—affected to have lost 
voice—stipulated to be spared appearing on his 
stage. ‘That was not the mere pride of man- 
hood shrinking from the display of physical af- 
flictions. No. In the first village that we ar- 
rived at I recognized an old friend, and I saw 
that, in spite of time, and the accident that had 
disfigured me, he recognized me, and turned 
oe his face, as if in loathing. An old friend, 
Sophy—an old friend! Oh, it pierced me to 
the heart; and I resolved, from that day, to es- 
cape from Rugge’s stage; and I consented, till 
the means of escape, and some less dependent 
mode of livelihood were found, to live on thy 
earnings, child; for if I were discovered by oth- 
er old friends, and they —_= out, my disgrace 
would reflect on you, and better to accept sup- 
port from you than that! Alas! appearances 
were so strong against me I never deemed they 
could be cleared away, even from the sight of 
my nearest friends. But Providence, you know, 
has been so kind to us hitherto; and so Provi- 
dence will be kind to us again, Sophy. And 
now, the very man I. thought most hard to me 
—this very Guy Darrell, under whose roof we 
are—has been the man to make those whose 
opinion I most value know that I am not dis- 
honest ; and Providence has raised a witness on 
my behalf in that very Mr. Hartopp who judged 
me (and any one else might have done the same) 
too bad to be fit company for you! And that is 
why I amcongratulated; and oh, Sophy! though 
I have borne it as Heaven does enable us td bear 
what of ourselves we could not, and though one 
learns to shrug a patient shoulder under the ob- 
loquy which may be heaped on us by that crowd 
of mere strangers to us and to each other, which 
is called ‘the worLp,”’ yet to slink out of sight 
from a friend, as one more to be shunned than 
a foe—to take, like a coward, the lashings of 
scorn—to wince, one raw sore, from the kind- 
ness of Pity—to feel that in life the sole end 
of each shift and contrivance is to slip the view- 
hallo, into a grave without epitaph, by paths as 
stealthy and sly as the poor hunted fox, when 
his last chance—and sole one—is, by winding 
and doubling, to run under the earth; to know 
that it would be an ungrateful imposture to take 
chair at the board—at the hearth, of the man 
who, unknowing your secret, says—‘ Friend, be 
social ;’ accepting not a crust that one does not 
pay for, lest one feel a swindler to the kind fel- 
low-creature whose equal we must not be !—all 
this—all this, Sophy, did at times chafe and gall 
more than I ought to have let it do, considering 
that there was ove who saw it all, and would— 
Don’t cry,-Sophy ; it is all over now.” 
“‘Not cry! Oh, it does me so much good!” 

“Allover now! Iam under this roof—with- 
out shame or scruple; and if Guy Darreil, know- 
ing all my past, has proved my innocence in the 
eyes of those whom alone I cared for, I feel as 
if I had the right to stand before any crowd of 
men erect and shameless—a Man once more 
with Men! Qh, darling, let me but see thy cld 
happy smile again! The happy smiles of the 
young are the sunshine of the old. Be patient 
—be firm; Providence is so very kind, Sophy ” 





CHESS CHRONICLE. 
BY C. H. STANLEY. 





PROBLEM X. 
BY A. K. 
BLAOK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in two moves. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Parrerson” (Philadelphia). Mr. K.'s problem, 
which you were kind enough to inclose, is so pretty 
that we can not help serving it up on our gridiron of this 
week; although, as a principle, we are opposed to two- 
move positions. S. L. (Florence). Too late! Will 
excuse you this once, however, as it is the first time we 
have caught you tripping. Our readers expect, by-the- 
way, that you incontinently send us a five-move prob- 
lem as is a problem by way of atonement. Solutions 
to Problem VIII. have Been received from J. C. K., 
“Iuprtmis,” A. G. C. and J. A. C. (Albany), J. D. G. 
(Cincinnati), C. C. T. (Dunkirk), “ Scnacusrterer" 
(Watertown), J. B. K., 8. N., W. H. E., F. W. (Philadel- 
phia), T. J. B. (Richmond, Virginia), E. W. N.,C. U. P., 
J. E. T., Dr. H., “ Sussortper,” C. H., ** Novior," W. 
M. R., C. W. R. (Evansville), W. H. E. (Augusta), W. 
H, C., and “ Trois Tours.” Solutions to Problem 
IX. also received from J. M., L. R., C. T., and F. L. 
J. G. (Brooklyn). Received with pleasure.——— 
“Sruver Spurs."’ Write to the Secretary.——T. D. 
(Auburn), T. J. B. (Richmond), “ Sunscriser.” Quite 
right as to S. L.'s problem; also J. F. and C. T. 
D. H. L. Each piece is represented by its initial letter, 
and Kt distinguishes Knight from King. K B P means 
King’s Bishop's Pawn; and P to K 4 means Pawn to 
King’s fourth square, Surely you understand now? 























T. F. 8. (Fond du Lac). Problems examined and 
found wanting. Also those of “ Strentia,”’ G. K., and 
M. R “*Nayavue.” Solution quite right. Sorry 
to hurt your feslinks, but people with such outlandish 
names must take the consequences. Thanks for in- 
vitation to checkmate trout in Roaring Breok. If ever 
that way, will throw a line and go in for a draw, any- 
how. * Examiner.” What's the matter? Why 
don't you report progress? Let us hear from you sharp. 
F. W. (Philadelphia). Pleased to hear from you, 
obliged by your attention in forwarding the * Bul- 
etin.” 

















SOLUTION TO PROBLEM IX. 


Waitt. Brack. 
1. Q to B 8 (ch) Kt to Q2 
2. Qto B4 (ch) BtoQ4 
3 PtoK4 Any t 
4. Q or Kt checkmates 

SOLUTION TO ENIGMA L 

Wouatre. Buiack. 
1. BtoK Kt B takes Kt (*) 
2 BtoR? B takes B 
3. Kt to B 3 checkmate . 


(*) If “P to B 5 (ch), White takes Pawn (ch), etc. ; 
and if ‘“K to K 4," Bishop checks at R 2, in any event 
forcing mate on the third move. 


SOLUTION TO ENIGMA II. 


White. Brack. 
1. R takes dble. P K to Kt4 
2 Kt to Q6 (ch) K takes R 


3. P checkmates 
() If “K to Q 4," Knight checks at King’s third 
square, and next mates with Bishop. 


ENIGMA III. 
BY “‘ PATTERSON” (PHILADELPHIA). 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 
Wuitre—K atK R3. QatQB. Kt'satK B3andQ 
Kt4 Psat K Kt 2, Q 3, and Q5. 
Brack.—KatK B5. BatQ3. KtatQkR4 RatK 
R. Psat KR5, K B4, K6, and Q 5. 





Morruy 1x Paris.—Paul Morphy's chess career par- 
takes of the marvelous in more ways than one. Not 
alone does he astonish the world by his unparalleled 
skill, whether exhibited across the board or without any 
board at all, but those best versed in the statistics of the 
game are almost as much nonplused by the inconceiv- 
able evenness of his play. He is the only chess-player 
that we ever knew who appears never to make an over- 
sight or a weak move—or if ever, it is once in a moon's 
age. In boration of this stat t we append a list 
of killed and wounded, being a short summary of his do- 
ings, so far, during his present sojourn in Paris: 


Evrex GAMES. 





FOUENOAE . 00 ccc cccccvcce 12 


Devink .....cccccccccece 


Lequesne.........eee0ee 
DMARBOP. occcccvccescce 
CONSULTATION GAMES. 
De Riviere and Journoud 
St. Amant and Lequesne, 
St. Amantand L. F. de L’E. 
The following short and dashing encounter with M. 
Journoud is one of Mr. Morphy’s latest successes, It 
took place at the Café de la Régence, and was witnessed 
by a complete bevy of dukes, marquises, and celebrities 
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of every description: 
(Sicilian Opening.) 
Warts (Mr. M1.) Brack (Mr. J.) 
1. PtoK4 PtoQgb4 
2. PtoQ4 P takes P 
3. K KttoK B3 PtoK4 
4. KBtoQB4 KBtoK2 
5. PtoQB3 PtoQ3 
6. QtoQ Kt3 P takes P 
7. K B takes P (ch) K to Baq 
8. Q Kt takes P QKttQB3 
9. B takes K Kt K R takes B 
10. Castles Qto K sq 
11. K Kt to Kt5 B takes Kt 
12. B takes B BtoKs 
13. KttoQ5 PtoKR3 
14. PtoK B4 Qt Q2 
15, P takes K P (dis ch) to K sq 
16. Kt to Q BT ¢ch) Q takes Kt 
17. Q takes B (ch) 
White wins. 
EPIGRAMS. 


BY R. BULWER LYTTON. 
On receiving the Cross of St. Anne. 
In ancient days—and no great loss— 
They hung the knave wpon the cross; 
How differently they now behave, 
And hang the cross upon the knave! 








We thought it not a wonder slight 
The ass of Balaam spoke ; 

Now every ass begins to write, 
Thct ass is quite a joke! 


——ee_ee 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


COUGHS.—We seldom have occasion to ex- 
periment in medicines—less seldom do we recommend 
to others that for which we have so great distaste our- 
selves. We have, however, of late, on one or two occa- 
sions, had occasion to use some of Dr. Brown's Troches, 
- ~ relief therefrom. — Christian Mirror, 


rtla 
Sold by all Druggists. 


A WELCOME NEW YEAR'S GIFT. 
One year's subscription to Charles Dickens's HOUSE- 
HOLD WORDS, ony $3. oe 
THE JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
INTENTS. 


oo 
THE HEIR OF HAKDINGTON. 
AMATEUR HORSE TRAINING. 
THE FLEUR DE LIS. 
COFFEE AND PIPES. 
DOMESTIC CASTLE BUILDINGS. 
NATIONAL CONTRASTS. 
A BACKWOODS PREACHER, &c,, &c., &c. 


TERMS: 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A NUMBER; 
OR, $3 A YEAR. 
FREDERICK A. BRADY, 
Publisher, No. 126 Nassau Street. 


HE ATWATER SEWING MACHINE 
CO., 403 Broadway, New York, sell the best Ma- 
chine in the market for family use. Send for a circular. 


GAUSE, SILVER PLATER. — Old Ware 
ee ne ay or gilt equal to new, at 134 Fulton Street, 














tae" ONE DOLLAR. 


WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


= There are one hundred of reading matt 
in each number of ** Ballou's Deller Monthly.""> —' 

(es Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed il- 
lustrations are given in each number of the dlentina. 

te Two pages of finely executed, original hum: 
illustrations also embellish each mumber. “an 

(e Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar ! - 

It is just such a work as any father, brother. 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. ‘ ae 

In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
Ee cheapest magazine in the world. 

(ey It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years’ experience on the Boston press, 

Ee Devoted to news, tales, stories of the 
discoveries, miscellany, wit ond heme, = 

(> Each number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 

& Though published but four years, it has reached 
the extraordinary circulation of 113,000 copies! 

a Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for a= pha ‘oe 
any person sending us five subscribers and five dollars, at 
one time, shall receive the sixth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE N. Y. SATURDAY PRESS, 
AN 
Independent Journal of the Times. 
18 PUBLISIIED 
Every Saturday Merning, 
AT NO. 9 STRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





HENRY CLAPP, Jz.) 
T.B. aLpRich, ¢ ™ 





Price $2 00 a year. 


Sprctuen Cortes will be sent to any part of the Union 
on the receipt of five cents in postage stamps. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE N. Y. SATURDAY 
PRESS. 

I, Tuk Saruepay Press is, in every respect, 

AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 
connected with no party or sect, and tainted with no 
kind of “Ism." 

II. Tuk Satorpax Press is opposed to the whole sys- 
tem of Puffing, and never allows its reading columns to be 
used for the purpose of serving any private ends. 

III. Tue Saturpay Press is not the or f 

gan of an 
Bookseller, Publisher, Theatre Manager, or other vhs 
tiser; nor of any clique of Authors or Artists; nor of 
any other persons except its avowed Editors. 

IV. Tue Saturvay Press is the only journal in the 
country which gives a es 

COMPLETE LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
or anything like a 
COMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS IN PRESS. 

V. Te Satunpay Press is the only journal in the 

country which furnishes a 
COMPLETE SUMMARY OF LITERARY IN- 
TELLIGENCE. 

re... jo A ed Press circulates exclusively 

z ng an telligent perso re- 
cage gent persons, and is, there 
BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM IN THE COUNTRY 
for all persons who wish to reach that portion of the com- 
munity. 

VII. For these and other reasons the Publishers feel 
justified in saying, that for all intelligent and cultivated 
persons, there is no more interesting or valuable journal 
in the country than 

THE NEW YORK SATURDAY PRESS. 





THE BEST NEW ENGLAND FAMILY NE ws. 
PAPER. 


The Springfield Weekly Republican. 

Published every Saturday at SretncFIZLp, Mass., on 
@ large quarto sheet of the size of the leading New York 
papers, under the editorial charge of Samugt Bow Les 
and Dx. J. G. Hotuann, author of the “ Timothy Tit- 
comb” Letters to the Young, “ Bay Path,” a novel, and 
“ Bitter Sweet,” a poem. 


ae has P= onetond reputation for its ex- 
as a general Family Newspaper and its high Po- 
litical and Literary character. Published in the heart 
of New England; on a larger sheet and with a greater 
amount of matter than the Boston weeklies; with a 
day's later news than the New York and Boston weeklies 
of the same date; representing more faithfully than 
those journals can, or profess to do, the distinguishing 
principles of New England in morals, politics, and reli- 
gion; and made up with especial} reference to the tastes 
and wants of New England families, whether settled in 
their original homes, or transplanted to distant portions 
of the Union—Tug Rerustican presents more attractive 
features for a general circulation than any other New 
England paper. 


: Pricz—One copy six months, $1; One year $1 50; 
sixteen months $2; ten copies to one address oue year 
$12; 20 copies $20—payable in advance. 


Early in the New Year (1859), Dr. Hotianp will com- 
mence a new series of special articles, akin to the famous 
and popular Timothy Titcomb Letters. 


Tne Weexty Rervs.rcan contains each week over 
forty columns of reading watter, including, All the News 
of the Week, local, general, and foreign, carefully con- 
densed and arranged for its pages; A review of money 
and Business affairs, with the latest Boston and New 
York Markets; A summary and review of religious Af- 
fairs; Agricultural Facts and Hints under the head of 
The Farm and Garden, by a practical cultivator; An 
Account of all the New Patents and Inventions; Original 
Boston, New York, and Washington Correspondence ; 
Six or eight columns of independent Editorial Discus- 
sions of the Politics, News, and Literature of the day; 
Original and Selected Stories, Poetry, and Briefer Mis- 
cellany, for the Family—making altogether the most 
perfect, various, and readable Weekly Newspaper pub- 
lished in the country. 

(ge Tus Rervncican has a large and rapidly grow- 
ing cireulation in New England, New York and the West, 
and is an especial favorite with emigrants from New En- 
gland in all parts of the country. 

SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY, 

Proprietors and Publishers, 
SrRineririyp, Mass. / 
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ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS 


FOR 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


‘ Most superbly bound in Tur- 
GOODRICH 8 . key, full gilt or antique, 
WOMEN OF BEAUTY |  ijjustrated with nineteen 
steel portraits, Price 


AND 
HERUISM. $iz 50. 


AND Magnificently bound in Tur- 
GOODRIICH'S key, full gilt er antique.— 
COURT A new edition, with six- 
or teen steel portraits. Price 
NAPOLEON. $12 50. 
Two elegant octavo volumes, 
ta toned with ‘nineteen steel por- 
traits, Turkey morocco. — 
AMERICAN 
: ~ Price $12 00; half antique, 
MERCHANTS. $8 00. 


RANDALL'S LIFE Twelve handsome volumes, 


AND with illustrations; bound 
WORKS in half calf antique, 
or $43 50; Library style, 
JEFFERSON. $86 00. 
aLs0 
ADDISON'S WORKS, six vols. ) 
GOLDSMITH'S WORKS, four vols, | The celebrated 
FIELDING'S WORKS, four vols. fos Dut up in 
SMOLLETT’S WORKS, six vols. : A. ott the 
STERNE’S WORKS, two vols. tod ge 


DEAN SWIFT'S WORKS, six vols. on 
BOSWELL'S JOHNSON, four vols. [ oan om, = 
JOHNSON’'S WORKS, two vols. que, 





DEFOE'S WORKS, two vols. = 
LAMB'S WORKS, 5 vols. $75; in cloth, 
HAZLITT’S WORKS, five vols, Seto 


LEIGH HUNT'S WORKS, four vols. ) 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 119 Nassau Street, 
And for sale by the principal Booksellers. 


tee BOOKS. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publish 


THE LARGEST VARIETY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING 
Works For O8ILDREN EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIO. 
Among them may be mentioned the following: 


KARL KIEGLER. Confidently recommended as an 
interesting story; of a good moral tone, and written 
with uncommon grace and spirit. One vol. 16mo. 
Illustrated by Hoppin. Price 50 cents; gilt 75 cents. 
Just published. 





WALTER SEYTON. This is a charming story of Vir- 
ginia rural life, and will delight every reader. One 

{. vol. Tilustrated. Price 50 cents; gilt 75 cents. Just 
published. 


MINNIE, or the Little Woman. By the author of “ Vi- 
olet.” 

DAISY, or the Fairy Spectacles. By the author of ‘ Vi- 
olet." 


VIOLET, a Fairy Story. 
These three volumes are from the pen of a most ac- 
complished writer, and have met with universal ap- 
roval from the little ones as well as from children of a 
ger growth. They are uniform in style illustrated. 
Price, each 50 cents; gilt 75 cents. 


AUNTY WONDERFUL, from the German, by the same 
author. With lithographic illustrations. 15 cents. 
BRIGHT PICTURES OF CHILD LIFE, from the 
oo with highly finished, colored engravings. 

I 


UNCLE CURIOSO'S TALES, by Cousin Fannie. With 
colored engravings. $1 00. 
This series by ‘“*Cousin Fannie" is one of the most suc- 
cessful ever published. The stories are admirably trans- 
lated, and the illustrations very taking. 


THE ROLLO BOOKS, by Rev. Jacob Abbott. 14 vols. 
With new illustrations by Billings, Sold separately 
. ortogether. Price 50 centseach. The same without 
the illustrations, $5 25. The most popular juvenile 
& books ever published. 





Just Published : 
POOR AND PROUD. 
OF, THE FORTUNES OF KATY REDBURN. 

Oliver Optic, author of the “Boat Club,” “All 
A " &c.,&c. Also a new edition of the ‘‘ Boat 
Club,” ‘*All Aboard,” “Now or Never," and ‘Try 
Again.” This is the best series of new Juvenile Books 
before the public, and second only to the Rollo Boeks. 
In the new volume the author has more than sustained 
himself, and the many readers of his former books will 
hail with pleasure anything from his pen. The books 
are beund neatly in muslin, 5 volumes in a box, and can 

be had either separately or together. 
Each volume is illustrated, and will be sent post-paid 

upon receipt of 63 cents. 


OUR CHARLIE, 
AND 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HIM? 
BY 
MRS. H. B.. STOWE. 
Written in the happiest vein of this distinguished au- 


thoress. In one neat volume, profusely illustrated. 
Price 60 cents. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Boston. 


6“ Boexs AT AUCTION,” 
At 627} BROADWAY, 

NEagLY Opposite Lavra Ksenr’s THEATRE, 
CoMMENCING AT 6} O'CLOCK EVERY EVENING DURING 
THE MonTH. 

A large and valuable assortment of books, all new, and 
warranted perfect, embracing history, biography, trav- 
els, moor mechanical, theological, scientific, poetical, 
and all the new dard miscell books of the 
day: quarto, pew and pocket Bibles, prayer-books, al- 
bums, &c.; elegant edité of the standard ts, in 
rich and superb bindings; annuals, gift books, &c., suit- 
able for Christmas and New Year's presents. Catalogues 
can be obtained at the auction-room. 

Books at Private Sale during the day at from 30 
to 50 per cent. less than the usual prices, b 
PRESTON & CO. 














PRESENT — Nearly 10¢ splendid engravings on 
steel, stone, and wood. ‘This is undoubtedly the most 
magnificent work _ Se Holy Land ever issued. Cloth, 


The City of the Great King uniform to th . 
Headjiin Syria. Cloth, 75 cents ; one 3. ~— 
In and around Constantinople. Cloth, $1 
Carpentry Made Easy. 38 plates. $3. 

7. CHALLEN & SON, Philadelphia. 





FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
ONLY 38 CENTS. 


The prettiest book published for children. Illustra’ 
by Bintines. Beaut may bound in Cloth. ~ 
J. E. TILTON & CO., Boston, Publishers. 


BY FINE FURS of WILLIAMS, 293 
FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. ‘ 





“BRODIES” 
DECEMBER OPENING. 


THURSDAY THE TWENTY-THIRD. 


—_—_—— 


THE GRANDEST DISPLAY OF 


WINTER GARMENTS 


FOR 
LADIES’ WEAR, 
IN CLOTH AND VELVET, 
EVER MADE IN NEW YORK, 
AT 300 CANAL STREET 
AND 479 BROADWAY. 
HOLIRAY NOTICE. 


TIFFANY & CO., 
No. 550 Broadway, 
Claim for their entire stock, in comparison with any oth- 
er in this country, superiority for its extent, quality, and 


beauty; and further, that their prices are as low as those 
of any other house. 


They would especially enumerate 


Diamonds, 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, PEARLS, AND 
FINE JEWELRY. 


Silver Ware, 


Guaranteed of English Sterling (925-1000 pure), the 
standard decreed by metallurgists, the best possible for 
durability and beauty ; 


Watches, 


Of all the best makers. (They are the only agents in 
New York for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Watches, 
conceded to be the best pocket time pieces ever made.) 


Bronze Statues and Vases, 
French Clocks, English Plated Ware, and many Vari- 
eties of Fancy Goods, 

The Prices of all Articles marked in Plain Figures the 


lowest they will be sold. 
FURS! FURS!! 


F. BOOSS, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


FURS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
AT 44 MAIDEN LANE, 
Invites the attention of 


LADIES 
To his extensive and elegant assortment of all 
kinds of 
EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN FURS, 
CONSISTING OF 


SABLE, MINK, ERMINE, 
STONE MARTIN, 
FITCH, SIB. SQUIRREL, &c., &c. 


UPERB PIANOS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES.—H. E, MATHEWS, 206 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn, and 419 Broadway, N. Y. Purchasers will 
prove it to their interest to call and see my instruments. 
(= Brooklyn people specially are notified. 


M FINKLE’S UNRIVALED FIRST- 
CLASS SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES, 

















421 BROADWAY. 


GET THE BEST. 


HARDING'S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


HOLY BIBLE. 





The subscribers have recently stereotyped several new 
sets of plates of Family Bibles, the type of which is clear, 
beautiful, and of extra large size. The text is the most 
reliable, being carefully rcvised and corrected, from the 
Original Edition of the year 1610. These editions are 
printed in the very best manner, upon fine white paper, 
and illustrated with numerous fine steel plates and brill- 
iant illuminations, new family record, &c. The binding 
embraces every variety of finish. rich turkey morocco, 
antique, and other magnificent styles. The prices are 
greatly reduced to suit the wants of the times, varying 
from one to fifty dollars, thereby placing a copy of the 
Holy Bible within the reach of every family in the land, 
however limited its means. 

PULPIT BIBLES for all religious denominations; 
and also those suitable for the various associations, in- 
cluding the Masonic and Odd-Fellows’ fraternities, &c. 
(# All Communications promptly attended to. 


JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third Street, 











PHILADELPHIA. 


= = 


Economy of FUEZi:! 
conomy of TIME 
Economy of LABOR 

Are all concentrated in 
BOOTH’S PATENT 
. Self-Acting 
|) ASH SIF TEF 


#i= The Ashes and Cinders, o: 
E being poured in at the top, ar 

THOROUGHLY and INSTANTL) 

sifted, without dust or dirt. 


FOR SALE BY 


J.W. KISSAM, 






INTERIOR VIEW. — 





HOBBIE HORSES, 
SLEIGHS, SLEDS, SKATES, TOOL 
CHESTS, GO-CARTS, CABS, CARRIAGES, 
and Every Description of 
CHILDREN'S VEHICLES, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 


PATENT 
ARPET SWEEPERS, 
ALL THE BEST MAKERS, 
At Manufacturer's Prices, at 
BERRIAN'’S, 601 Broadway. 


SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE. 
OVERED VENISON, MEAT, AND 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 
EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
LIQUOR-STANDS, 
CASTORS, BASKETS, 
SALAD-STANDS, TEA and COFFEE SETS. URNS, 
WATER KETTLES, &6., &c., 
of James Dixon & Sons and others, at the Lowest 
Prices, at BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 
EARL, PLATED, IVORY, AND COL- 
ORED HANDLES of Every Deseription, of the 
best Makers, 
ENGLISH and AMERICAN, 


at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 








~ GOVERED 
EAT AND VEGETABLE DISHES OF 
ALL KIND8, 
FIRE-IRONS and STANDS, 
COPPER, BRASS, and TRON 


Cor. Pulton & Gold, N.Y. 


COAL-SCUTTLES, POKERS, TONGS, 


&e., &c,, at the Lowest Prices, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 
G. GUNTHER & SONS, 

e By inviting the attention of their friends and the 

public to their usual extensive and rich assortment of 
LADIES’ FURS 

which they are offering to the RETAIL TRADE, would 
also announce that they have reduced their retail rates, 
and are selling their stock at very advantageous prices, 
comparing favorably with thove of the last season. 

Our assortment at present is very com compris- 
ing all the leading and desirable styles now if demand, 
and manufactured expressly for retail custom. 

Our patterns in the finer class of goods, particularly in 

RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY SABLES, 
Are exceedingly choice and elegant, and the qualities 
of fiir the finest ever had by us in store. 

We solicit inspection. 

Cc. G. GUNTHER & SONS, 46 Maiden Lanc. 
5 SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINES. 
$50.—A RELIABLE SEWING MACHINE. 
For Family purposes at a low price, bearing the impress 
of the names of the most successful manufaeturers, 
world has long been wanted. It can now behad, ce, 
complete for use, only FIFTY DOLLARS, 
I. M. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, 
New York. 





OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
THE CHAMPION SEWING MACHINE 
NLY $5. 
The greatest invention of the ago—a practical Family 
Sewing Machine for $5. 
Office 385 Broadway, N. Y. 


XHIBITION OF AMERICAN MANU- 
FACTURED BRUSHES, at the Brush Warehouse, 
No. 329 Pearl Street, Harper's Buildings. Brushes of 
every description on hand, and for sale at the lowest 
prices, A Silver Medal was received from the American 
Institute, in 1849, for superior Brushes. 
JOHN K. HOPPEL. 


((HICKERIB G & SONS, 
anufacturers of 
GRAND SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
Warerooms 694 Broadway. 
C. & SONS have been awarded 35 prize medals for the 
superiority of their manufacture for the last 35 years. 


Also, for sale, 
MASON AND HAMLIN’'S SUPERIOR 
MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS, 
For parlors, churches, vestries, and lodges, 
At wholesale and retail. 
Boston, Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1307 Chestnut St. 
PIANOS TO RENT. 


Beasaeras PILLS are the most valu- 
able known. How many millions of human be- 
ings have been restored by their use from miserable sick- 
ness to happy health. Though entirely vegetable and 
innocent, yet they are more searching and more to be de- 
—_— upon as expellants than calomel. While sickness 
S present they may be used daily, because they do not 
take any essential er good property from the blood, but 
actually impart to it vitalizing qualities. They require 
no change in diet or especial care against cold or other- 
wise. 

Fevers, Rheumatisma, Influenza, Colds, Coughs, and 
especially sudden attacks of severe sickness, often result- 
ing in death, which all are subject to contract who are 
obliged to ex themselves to the changes of our vari- 
able climate—these, twe.or three doses of Branpretu's 
PILLs cure, save long doctor's bills and life. Let the 
wise consider. 

Mr. John Y. Haight, Supervisor of Newcastle, West- 
chester County, d the attention of those interested. 
He says, November, 1858: **I was, about two years ago, 
attacked with fever and ague, which, notwithstanding 
the best dical advice, inued to sorely afflict me 
for six tedious months. I became yellow 4s saffron, and 
redaced to skin and bone, _Medicine and physicians 
were abandoned in despair. As an experiment, I con- 
cluded to try a single dose of six of Brandreth's Vegeta- 
bie Universal Pills on an empty stomach, early in the 
morning. This first dose seemed to arouse all the latent 
energies of my exhausted frame; I feared the wo'st— 
their purgative effect was different from anything I had 
ever used or heard of. At length this effect ceased. and 
I seemed lighter and breathed freer. That e I 
was indeed sensibly better, and slept soundly all night. 
The next day I followed the same course, and took the 
same dose of Pills. I continued to take the Pills in 
this way for about three weeks, when I found myself en- 
tirely cured. It is two weeks ago, and I have had no re- 
turn; my health has been surprisingly good, and I have 
used no medicine since. I have made this statement in 
accordance with what I conceive to be my duty.” 

Principal Office No. 294 Canal Street. Sold also at 
241 Hudson Street and 296 Bowery, Sugar coated, 13 
cents per box; plain, 25 cents, 
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CONSUMPTION. 


DR. CHURCHILL’S SPECIFIC REMEDY 
for the 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION, 

Tur Hyrornosrntres or Lim, Sopa, anv lorasn 

This Great Remedy, the di-covery of the celebrated 
Dr. J. F. Cuvgoutt of Paris, can now be obtained ina 
chemically pure aud reliabie furm, prepared according 
to his formula, at the sole general depot in the United 
States, No. 49 John Street. 

Price $2, or three bottles for $5, with full directions for 
use. Circulars giving all needful information may be 
obtained. Druggists supplied. Sold Wholesale and Re- 
tail by J. WINCHESTER, 


The great reduction in the price of these indispensable 
machines has brought a rush of customers. Though tho 
have been put down, the machines are made bet- 
ter than ever. Now is the time to buy. 
IM. SINGER & CO., 458 Broadway, New York. 


XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 
all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
“LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octave, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beautiful ilustra- * 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agenta, to 
each of whom a speciagsDistrict wiil be given. re in- 
ducements offered. AVplicants should name the Coun- 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars addrese 
GEO, W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. ’ 


PUstetEs THE BLOOD. 


“B, F. Williams's Compound Syrap of Sarsaparilla 
and Iodide of Potassium" is a popular remedy for Scrof- 
ula, Tetter, Ringworm, Blotches on the Face, Intlamma- 
tion of the Kidneys, Leucorrhaa, and like afflictions— 
cures Rheumatism. I have now the control of this prep- 
aration, and putting it up in haudsome style. Physi- 
cians preseribe it because they are shown the recipe. 

Natouez, Miss. WM. H, FOX. 
(OBArT => HANDS, CHAPPED LIPS, 

&c, — Certain cure. HEGEMAN & CO.'S Cam- 
phor Ice with Glycerine: Cheap, safe, and agreeable. 
IIEGEMAN & CO., Druggiste, 165, 278, 5641, and 756 
roadway. 

({ATETTT's MEDICATED PAPER for 

the Water Closet is a blessing 40 the sick and a 
luxury to the healthy. It cures and prevents piles. 

Depot No, 41 Ann Street. 


HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT 


TO 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


We have now ready our First Annual 


HOLIDAY SUPPLEMENT, 


which is printed on Superfine Paper, and filled with Ea- 
gravings of the most elegant description. 

















Terms same as those of Hlarrrn's WEEKLY. 
NARPER.& BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
/ acm scan» 3 cea blo 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA— 
For the cure of diseases arising from an impure 
state of the blood or habit of the system. As an altera- 
tive, mild aperient and renovatirg agent it is unequaled. 
Prepared and sold by A. li. & D. SANDS, Druggista, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


so 
« Be 


Prrowsr, ( HENANGO CO., N.Y 
N RS. S. A. ALLEN, 
No. 355 Broome Street, N.Y. 
My age ie 69. One year ago my hair was very grey. 
I commenced using *‘ Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair 
Rertorer and Zylobalsamum."' My hair is restored te its 
natural color, and ceased to fall. 
REV. M. THACHER. 
A FAC-SIMILE OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
handsomely printed 
on 
PLATE PAPER, 
Suitable for Framing. 








This is from the Original Draft by Jurrznson, and 
appeared in ** Harper's Weekly,” July 8d, 1858, 





Hanrrer & Brotnens will send the above, on a roller, 
to any address in the United States, under 3000 miles, free 
of postage, on receipt of Fifty Cents in P. O. Stamps, 

Ee The Post-Office now charges letter postage on the 
above, which fact compels us to iucrease the price. 


ARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR DECEMBER. 





TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . . . . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year 5 00 


Three or more Copies for < ne Year (each) 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Ten Sun- 
SCEIBERS. 


Harper's Weex.y and Harree’s Magazine, togeth- 


00. 
The P upon “Harpan'’s Magazine’ must bo 
at the ce where it ig received. The Postage is 
siz 


Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 





Five Cents a Numpen;: $2 50 a Yuan. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . « » « + 250 
One Copy for Two Years . . - « 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . +» + 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . « 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of T waive 
or TWENTY-FIVE SURSORIDERS. 

Tenms ror Apvertisine.—Fi ty Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing te 
Advertise for three Months or more. 

* * Persons living m the City of New York ee 
* Harper's Weekly” left at their houses, will please ser 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication, 

HAPBER & BROTHERS, Pvsireurna, 
Branklin Square, New York, 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON’S CHARGE. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[From PuncH.] 


Tue Bisnor to ms CLercy.—“ Do as you please, my little men, but you mustn’t bring your playthings into Church.” 
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Miss Laseune having been so successful with her skirt, tries her hand at a hat, with 
equal good fortune. 





FASHIONABLE Card Engravers and Wed- 
ding Stasioners—Rich Jewelry, Fine Wa’ Ster- 
ling Sliver Ware, rom the 


LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 
Orders Country ted, 
DEMPSEY & FARGIS. 608 Broadway, N. Y. 


ent Ag op 
Building, Washington City, D. C. 


vas & CO.’S 
GIFT-BOOK_STORE, 


No. 677 
8. Broadway, New York. 
HOLIDAY 


GIFTS, 
GIFTS. 
GIFTS. 


In endless variety without cost 
to those who purchase their books at the original EVANS 
& CO.'S Gift-Book Store.. The treasures of art and beau- 
ty exhausted in furnishing costly, elegant, and tasteful 
presents for our patrons, > 

WITH EVERY BOOK 
A GIFT 
Worth from 50 cents to $100. 

The largest assortment of Books ever offered at retail 
prices in the United States, embracing every department 
of literature. 

,; MAGNIFICENTLY BOUND 
AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
| British and American authors—splendid library editions. 
Standard Fiction. 
Historical, 
Biographical, and 
Scientific Works, 





Juveniles and Poetry. 
Bibles for the Pocket, the pew, and the family, in ev- 
| ery form, size, and style at very low prices. 
A gift with every book, delivered at the time of sale, 
worth from 50 cents to $100. 
Descriptive Catalogues of Books and Gifts, induce- 
ments, &c., mailed free to any address. 
EVANS & CO., 677 Broadway, New York. 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 

A Compound or Cocoa-nut Om, &c., ror Drese- 
ine THE Harr. For efficacy and agreeableness it is 
without an equal. 

It prevents the hair from falling off. 

It promotes its healthy and vigorous growth. 

It is not greasy or sticky. 

It leaves no disagreeable odor. 

It softens the hair when hard or dry. 

It soothes the irritated scalp skin. 

It affords the richest lustre. 

It remains longest in effect. 
It costs fifty cents for a half-pint bottle. 
| A single application renders the hair (no matter how 
| stiff and dry) soft and glossy for several days. It is con- 
ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest 
Hair Dressing in the World. Prepared by JOSEPH 
— & CO., Boston. For sale by dealers gener- 
ally. 


(Gy. B. SLOAT & CO., 
ELLIPTIC LOCK STITCH 
an AND IMPROVED SHU 

E 


JTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
C. W. THOMAS & CO., Agents, 
No, 480 Broadway. 








[Decemper 25, 1858. 


A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
G. M. BODINE, 


481 BROADWAY 
ELEGANT FALL AND WINTER 
DRY GOODS. 


RICH SILKS AND SHAWLS, 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, 
PARIS PRINTED DELAINES, 
PARIS EMBROIDERIES, 
And a Complete Stock of Housekeeping Goods. 
All of the above Goods have been reduced from 
30 to 40 per Cent. 
Observe the Number, 
481 BROADWAY. 


GREAT EXHIBITION 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


Now open at 


H. R. DIESELDORFF & CO’S., 


691 Broadway. 
HOSIERY, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 
MENS FURNISHING GOODS. 
A great assortment of 
BEST GOODS at DOWEST PRICES, 
RANKIN’S 
No. 96 Bowery, New York. 
GIFTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 








at 





RICH 
SILVER-PLATED 
WARE. 


E. P. BRAY & DAUCHY, Agts., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
No, 41 MAIDEN LANE (up stairs). 

We Manufacture and Plate our own Ware, and are 
thus enabled to offer such inducements both in regard to 

ity and Price, as can not be surpassed. Our Collec- 
tion of Articles suitable for the Holidays exceeds any 
display we have ever before made. The new Coffee 
Tea, and Hot Water Urns are becoming very popular. 
To them, together with the annexed list, we invite es- 
pecial notice. 

Liquor, or Cordial Stands; Magic Perfumery and Ci- 
gar Stands, with Thermometer attached; Magic Castors 
and Egg Stands combined, complete, with Cups and 
Spoons; Fillagree Card and Sugar Baskets; Wine Sy- 

hons ; Champagne and Hock Bottle Holders; New Style 
rench 3 and 4 Ring Breakfast Castors, &c., &c. 





HOLIDAY TRADE. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHINA, 
GLASS, &e. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CoO., 


447 BROADWAY, above Canal Street, 


ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS, CONSISTING 
OF 


ANTIQUE VASES, JUGS, &c. 
PARIAN STATUETTES, Vases with Raised Flow- 
ers, &e. 
COLORED BISQUE STATUETTES, &c. 
RICH TEA SETS, Oriental Form, 
WEDGWOOD WARE. 
CUT AND ENGRAVED GLASS. 
DINING SETS. 
TETE A TETE SETS. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 


Together with a complete assortment of unique and 
beautiful articles, 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 
447 Broadway, above Canal Street. 


66 DALDWIN'’S” CLOTHING ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. 





THE LARGEST IN THE CITY. 


Built by Wu. B. Astor, Esq., 





EXPRESSLY FOR THE BUSINESS. 


| . Nos. 70 and 72 Bowery. 
| 


Competition defied as to taste, style, manufacture, and 
| price. The largest assortment of ready-made and tasty 
| Garments for Children ever offered in this city. 

A large per centage marked down «ince the 
1st of December. 


HOSIERY 
MEN’S FURNISHING» GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER STREET, 








can not be found elsewhere. 
The price of every ie is plain so 


Respectfu 4 
lly invites your attention to an extensive ani 
superior weslely of the above goods, many styles of which 
In and manufacturing 
=~ Lot to - 
and all sold, not satisfaction, 
| turned, Sate money will be refunded cheerfully. 








